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Hates. 
THE LAST DAYS OF MURAT. 


I found myself once, not very far from half-a- 
century ago, Consule Planco, at Pizzo, a small 
village on the western coast of Southern Calabria, 
in Italy, where Murat had met his sad fate, and 
having accidentally become acquainted there with 
a lieutenant of gens-d’armes, who turned out to be 
commander of the military police in this wild part 
of Italy, I gained, through his influence, access to 
the small fort, the common prison, where Murat 
had been confined and shot. The event was then 
still fresh in the memory of the inhabitants, and 
the gaoler, proud of having had so distinguished a 
prisoner in his custody, was not disinclined to 
recount all that had happened under hiseye. The 
main facts were afterwards confirmed to me by the 
Marchese Gagliardi, an intelligent resident noble- 
man, with whom I spent a couple of days at 
Monteleone, six miles from Pizzo, the capital of ¢ Jala- 
bria Ultra, and where the military force had been 
placed, which put an end to all hopes of success 
which Marat might have at first entertained. Not- 
withstanding the many years that have elapsed 
since the brilliant career of the chivalrous Murat 
closed, the following account may still be read 
with melancholy interest by some of the friends 
of the family :— 





It was on a Sunday morning, 8th of October, 
1815, that two small vessels were seen to approach 
Pizzo without attracting much attention from the 
inhabitants, who were employed at the time in 
hearing mass. Murat and thirty of his followers 
landed immediately, without a single question 
being asked, and proceeded to the public square, 
where he found the legionary soldiers on duty in 
that very uniform which he himself had bestowed 
upon them. He exclaimed, “Ah, my brave 
legionaries, you still wear my uniform,” and naming 
one, whom he recognized, he said, “ Do you not 
know me, your king, Joachim Murat?” To this 
one of them answered, “ Ferdinand is our king, by 
whom we are paid.” Meanwhile, a crowd of people 
had collected round him, and he urged them to 
cry, “Viva Joachimo Murat!” and to pull down 
the flag which was displayed on the fort, calling it 
a “mappino,” a rag. This word is Neapolitan, 
and is used to signify the towel used in the kitchen 
by the cook to clean her dishes, and was no doubt 
uttered by Murat in contempt. When no one 
offered to do so, he upbraided them as a mere band 
of brigands, and traitors to their sovereign. As 
no one seemed willing to bring forward the horses 
for which he called, he inquired for the road to 
Monteleone, and began to mount the hill to the 
post-road. 

In the mean time a person had proceeded to give 
information to the commanding officer that Murat 
had landed, and was haranguing the soldiers in the 
public square. The result was soon known, and 
the direction in which he was proceeding. The 
officer immediately ordered a party of men to hurry 
forward to the point where the road from Pizzo 
joined that to Monteleone, while he himself fol- 
lowed in the direction that Murat had taken. 
Murat had reached the heights, where the two 
roads meet, when an officer stepped forward, and 
said, “ I arrest you in the name of King Ferdinand 
as a traitor!” Murat’s men immediately prepared 
to resist, and had levelled their guns, when Murat 
called out to them not to fire; while the officer 
opposed to him ordered his men to aim at Murat, 
yet not one shot took effect. It is difficult to 
account for Murat’s indecision at this moment, as 
no one who has read his history can doubt that he 
was brave to a fault, but instead of making any 
resistance, he fled down a precipitous bank, and 
reached the shore. As a cavalry officer, he is 
always represented in prints with long cavalry 
boots and enormous spurs. He was dressed in 
this way at the time, and as he attempted to leap 
into a fisherman’s boat his spurs got entangled in 
a net, and held him fast till his opponents got up, 
when he was taken prisoner. 

Then began one of those disgraceful scenes which 
have only too often taken plac e when the tide of 
popular favour has turned against some unfortu- 
nate wretch. A few years before, the inhabitants 
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of Pizzo would have crouched before his chariot- 
wheels ; now, they tore his clothes, and even plucked 
the hair from his head and whiskers. The women 
were even more savage than the men, and if the 
soldiers had not come up and rescued him from 
their hands, we should have had in these modern 
times a repetition of the old Bacchic frenzy, when 
Pentheus was torn to pieces by the Menades. 
He was carried to the fort, and thrust into a low 
and dirty dungeon, which I saw. A telegraphic 
despatch, not electric, was sent to the commander 
of the forces in the district, General Nunziante, 
who hurried forward without delay with all the 
troops he could collect, and took military possession 
of Pizzo. The ex-King was placed at his disposal, 
and he had no longer any reason to complain of his 
treatment. Everything was granted that was con- 
sistent with his safe custody, and it is only justice 
to the military officers whose duty it was to act 
against him, to state that from them he received 
no treatment unworthy of the high station which 
he had once held. 

On Thursday morning orders were received from 
Naples to proceed to his trial, and a military com- 
mission of twelve persons was formed in order that 
all legal forms might be complied with. He was 
even allowed to employ in his defence, if he chose, 
a person who is called the advocate of the poor. 
There could be no doubt that he had forfeited his 
life by an attempt to excite rebellion; every go- 
vernment must possess the power to punish by the 
extreme penalty of the law any one who shall 
attempt to depose it. The precise grounds, how- 
ever, of his condemnation arose, I believe, from 
his contravention of a law which he had himself 
enacted. By the quarantine laws death is the 
penalty incurred by any one who shall land in the 
kingdom of Naples from a vessel that has not 
received “ pratique,” that is to say, which has not 
remained in harbour a certain time under the sur- 
veillance of the officers of health. The object is to 
guard against the introduction of the plague from 
the East, and the penalty was one which he had 
himself sanctioned. This, I believe, was the tech- 
nical grounds of his condemnation, but even with- 
out this, he must have fallen a victim to his want 
of success. 

After the examination of some witnesses, and 
no attempt of defence being made by Murat, the 
military commission retired for a short time to 
consider its verdict, soon, however, returning, when 
the president, General Nunziante, addressed Murat 
somewhat to the following effect :—“ General Murat, 
our consciences are clear; you are condemned to 
death by your own law, and you must die. If you 
wish a confessor, you shall have one summoned 
immediately.” He requested that a confessor 
should be sent for, adding that he could not 
believe that Ferdinand would confirm his condem- 
nation; but there was to be no forgiveness for 








him; orders had already been given that the law 
should immediately take effect. I was told that 
General Nunziante was so deeply affected at the 
part he was obliged to act that he retired from the 
room, and did not again make his appearance. 
While he was waiting for the confessor, Murat 
said, “‘ Officers, you have done your duty,” and at 
the same time requested that paper should be fur- 
nished him that he might write a few lines to his 
wife. He then presented the note to the officers, 
who pledged their honours that it should reach its 
destination. Is it known whether this promise was 
kept, and whether this last affectionate note reached 
his wife?’ He was then asked where he wished to 
die, being led into a small court-yard within the 
fort. He paced up and down for a few minutes, 
exclaiming, “ Dove é il mio destino?” Where is my 
fate? Then suddenly stopping at a spot which is 
nearly a foot higher than the rest of the court-yard, 
and facing round, exclaimed, “ Ecco il mio destino,” 
Behold the fated spot. He then addressed the 
officers to the following effect, “ Officers, I have 
commanded in many battles; I should wish to give 
the word of command for the last time, if you can 
grant me this request.” Permission having been 
given, he called out in a clear and firm voice: 
“ Soldiers, form line!” when six drew themselves 
up about ten feet from him. “ Prepare arms, pre- 
sent !” and having in his possession a gold repeater, 
with his wife’s miniature upon it, he drew it from 
his pocket, and as he raised it to his lips, called 
out, “Fire!” He fell back against a door, and as 
he appeared to struggle, three soldiers, who had 
been placed on a roof above, fired a volley at his 
head, which put him out of pain. Thus perished 
the brave Murat, whose fate we may indeed regret, 
but its justice we can scarcely deny. His body 
was placed in a common coffin, and conveyed with- 
out ceremony to the church by the clergy. He 
was buried in the vault set apart for the poor, 
which, however, had been closed since that period. 
I was shown the small room where the council 
was held, and two low-roofed dungeons in which 
Murat and his companions were imprisoned. The 
door against which he fell appeared still, when I 
was there, stained with his blood. I proceeded to 
the church where the bones of the hero were laid. 
It was small and neat, and on remarking that it 
seemed of late date, I was told that Murat had 
contributed funds for its erection. It appears that 
he had shown considerable favour to this village of 
Pizzo, and it was probably from a recollection of 
this that he selected Pizzo for his foolhardy 
attempt. In the middle of the church a small 
stone, with an iron ring, by which it was raised, 
was shown as the entrance to the vault, and sus- 
pended to the roof the small banner, which was to 
have led him again to high fortune, hung mourn- 
fully over his tomb. Such was the account which 
I heard of the last days of Murat, who, escaping 
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the dangers of a hundred battles, was doomed to 
perish ingloriously in this obscure village ; yet his 
courage never failed him, and he passed from life 
the same bold soldier as he had lived. 

Cravururp Tair RAMAGE. 





“THE LIKE DOTH SWAY THE LIKE.’ 


Everyone will remember the “ Shadow” in Mrs. 
Browning’s Romaunt of Margret— 
“My lips so need thy breath, 
‘My lips so need thy smile, 
And my pale, deep eyne that light in thine, 
That met the stars erewhile.” 

One of the uncanniest forms of the supernatural 
is involved in that “ Shadow,” which the Germans 
call the “ Doppelganger.” I heard of a case illus- 
trative of it not long ago, in a family of old and 
high standing in the Walloon country. The only 
relicts of this family were a mother and.son, the 
latter not physically delicate, but of a sensitive 
and morbid temperament. One evening, about 
twilight, the young man came in from a saunter in 


the neighbourhood, looking white and scared. At 
a turning of the road, near home, he had found 


himself, he said, in presence of a youth of his own 
height and make, and with a walk and gesture like 
his own. On looking into his face, that also was 
his. own, or, as it were, a mask of his own—ghastly, 


transfigured, with but a glimmer of life in the 
sunken and filmy eyes. For an instant, in the 
failing light, those two confronted each other. 


Then—there was but one, and that one death- 
stricken. 

From the date of the meeting I have described, 
the poor fellow lost health and hope, and never | 
rallied. Change of scene, and especially residence 
in a populous town, being recommended, he was 
taken to Paris, but it was of no avail ; the decline 
went steadily and rapidly on. One evening—it 
was at the same hour as that of his fatal encounter 
—the sick youth rose from his couch, which he 
had been unable to quit the day before, and 
tottered to a window overlooking the street, 
moved by some irresistible impulsion. He was 
anxiously watching the passers-by, when suddenly 
he gasped, and fell to the floor, as if shot. Before 
they could raise him he was dead, and one of those 
who were present at this climax of the tragedy, 
assured me that the expression of horror and 
loathing fixed on his dead rigid face was frightful 
to behold. 

The “Shadow” had been winner in the strife. 
He had won the breath from his lips, the light 
from his eyes, the life from his heart. 

What if it were the fate of all of us to become 
shadows !—shadows, each seeking for its like 
each hungering and thirsting for the breath and 
the life needful to rec omplete its being. 

Should any of those who took part in the 
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Reichenbach disputation in “N. & Q.,” twenty 
readers of the paper, my friend. 
now supplies them with what they cried out so 
lustily for, but in vain, at the time. 
T. Westwoop. 
Brussels, 





LETTER OF JOHN SEYMOUR TO SIR JOHN 


NEWTON, 1705. 
In a bound vol. of MS. letters in the Astor 


Library, in this city, is an original letter, of which 
the following is a literal copy. Can any of your 
readers give any information respecting the writer, 
the person addressed, or the parties referred to ! 
New York, U.S.A 
“ My Dear Sr. Jonny, 

“TI have your many kind letters and ffavors to 
acknowledge for tho I have answered them as I could I 
can never forgett the obligation of your endearing Re- 
membrance & hope my dear good Lady with the two 
pretty pledges her Ladyshipp brought you are in perfect 
health. 

“Sr 

“Tho I had not the Honor of a line from you by 
last shipping (which I lay at Mr. Hydes door for not 
acquainting you when the Convoy sailed) hope my pretty 
nephew had the black ffox I sent in Cap'. Gandy to 
divert him in the intervals from his booke ; Jonny writes 
my wife the good news of Nellys advancement. I must 
always own my good Old Lady has been very kind & 
carefull of her family every since the codicell to Sr. 
John’s Will was hatch’d God forgive her: But we had 
news here her Ladyship was married to a serving man, 
which now proves to 
My poor wife & I have been very ill 


be tall silly Nell: 
but hope its over for the 


for severall weeks in the ffall, 


present, & now begin to think I have allmost past haf 
my time in this cursed unhealthy Country; & in the 
interim begg you will by the penny post send two lines 
to Cap’. Hyde, (who is my aimehand & Correspondent) 


directed to the Virginia Coffee house in Cornhill to lett 
you know whenever ships are coming this way, that I 
may not for the future want your kind Correspondence. 
pray Sr. Give our services to Scroope & his ffamily, & 
always believe me to be faithfully with all respect & 
affection imaginable 
“Dear Sr. 
“ Your most obliged 
‘assured humble Serv’. 
** Jo: SEYMOUR. 
** Maryland, 
“€ March 7™, 1705-6. 
** Duplicate 


“Sr. Jn’. Newton.” 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 
jth Ss. xi. 71, 182. Re marks on the Diff réences 


an Shakespe are *s Ve rsification in diff rent pe riods of 
his life, and on the like 
Poetry generally,* was the work of the late Charles 
Bathurst, of Sydney Park, Gloucestershire, Esq., 
who gave me the copy from which I have extracted 


tH 


points of diffi rence 





* London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 1857. 
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the title. It has no preface. Sect. i., “ General,” 
begins— 

“It must have been remarked by most readers of 
Shakespeare, who are not very unobserving, that his 
versification, in respect of the czsura, as it is called, or 
division of the pauses, differs most exceedingly in dif- 
ferent places. This difference is not as between one 
passage and another, or one scene and another; but 
generally, and in its extremes always, as between one 
pay and another ; and it depends on the time of his life. 

y object is to illustrate this fact, and to enquire after 
the source or sources of this change.” 

And the author afterwards says— 

“T wish most earnestly that an edition of Shakespeare 
might be printed, in which the plays should; appear 
according to their order of time.” 

The work is not confined to remarks on Shake- 
speare ; but sect. iv. deals with “ Authors before 
Shakespeare”; sect. v. with “ Writers of Shake- 
speare’s time” ; sect. vi., “ After Shakespeare to the 
Hestoration” ; sect. vii., “Since the Restoration” ; 
sect. viii., “ Foreign” ; and sect. ix., “ Ancient.” I 
was not aware that the book had been withdrawn. 

Mr. Bathurst was one of the ablest and best 
men it was ever my good fortune to know. In 
1810 he took two first classes, and in 1811 gained 
the prize for the Latin Essay de Styli Ciceroniani, 
in pce materie, varietate. He was for some 
years chairman of the Gloucestershire Quarter 
Sessions, during the whole of which time it was 
my fortunate lot to plead before him, and a more 

right, impartial, and conscientious judge never 
ale rned the bench. His sole object was to decide 
rightly ; and he possessed the best and brightest 
qualification of a judge—a perfect readiness to 

ndon any opinion, however strongly expressed, 
if it were only shown to him that that opinion was 
erroneous. 

Mr. Bathurst laboured under very infirm health, 
and the workings of his powerful mind seemed to 
be too much for his feeble body. He died in 1863, 
aged 73. C. 8. G. 


“Tue Enerisn ciass.”—I think that Shake- 
speare sometims alludes to the English glass which 
Lyly speaks of in these words— 

“Come, Ladies, with teares I call you, looke in this 
glasse, repent your sins past, refrain your present vices, 
abhor vanities to come, say thus with one voice, we can 
see our faults only in the English glasse.”—Huphues. 

Hamlet, Act iii. scene 4, says to the Queen— 

“You go not, till I set you up a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you. 
a > « o o * 


Repent what's past, avoid what is to come. 
. al o > * * 


Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence : the next more easy ; 
For use can almost change the stamp of nature.” 
Hamlet sets up a glass where his mother may see 
the inmost part of herself ; Euphues says we can 
see our faults only in “ the English glasse.” Hamlet 





asks the Queen to avoid what is to come; Euphues 
calls upon the ladies to avoid vanities to come; 
and Shakespeare and Lyly, in these passages, use 
the verbs repent and refrain. The power of use in 
changing the nature of men is mentioned by 
Ascham in his Toxophilus— 

“‘ And hereby you may see that that is true whiche 
Cicero sayeth, that a man by use may be broughte toa 
newe nature.’ 


“Let THE GALLED JADE wincH.”—Winch is 
the spelling of the first folio. 

- Hamer. Let the galled jade winch, our withers are 
unwrung.”—Act iii. scene 2. 

Shakespeare may here allude to a passage in the 
Euphues of Lyly:— 

“ As for my being with Camilla, good — rey rubbe 
there no more, least I winch, for deny I wil not that I 
am wroung on the withers.” 


“Tae Mourns or Deatn.”— Shakespeare and 
Spenser speak of “the mouth of death ”— 
‘Queen Marcarsr. So, now prosperity begins to 
mellow, and drop into the rotten mouth of death.” 
Richard II1., Act iv. scene 4, 
“ Like him that being long in tempest tost, 
Looking each houre into Deathes mouth to fall.” 
Spenser—Faerie Queene, Bk. VI. Canto xii. 8. 44. 
“ Where I by chaunce then wandring on the shore, 

Did her espy, and through my good endevour, 
From dreadfuil mouth of death, which threatned sore 
Her to have swallow’d up, did helpe to save her.” 

Faerie Queene, Book V. Canto iv. 8. 12. 
“ But man, forgetfull of his Maker’s grace 
No lesse than angels whom he did ensew, 
Fell from the hope of promist heavenly place, 
Into the mouth of death, to sinners dew.” 
Spenser—An Hymne of Heavenly Love. 


Shakespeare uses the verb drop, and Spenser the 
verb fall, in connexion with the mouth of death. 


“ PASSED SENTENCE MAY NOT BE RECALL’D.”— 
“Doxs. Hapless Aigeon, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 
Now, trust me, were it not against our laws, 
Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 
Which princes, would they, may not disannul, 
My soul should sue as advocate for thee. 
But, though thou art adjudged to the death, 
And passed sentence may not be recall’d 
But to our honour’s great disparagement.” 
Comedy of Errors, Act i. ecene 1. 


Shakespeare may here refer to a final sentence, 
and to the law contained in the legal maxim— 
“ Sententia interlocutoria revocari potest, definitiva 
non potest.” W. L. Rusuroy. 





CENTENARIANISM.—A good case forinvestigation 
by Mr. Taos, or by any younger disciple of Sir 
G. C. Lewis and of the late Mr. Dilke, would seem 
to be that of Miss Ann Wallace, said to have been 
born in Glasgow, Ist July, 1770, who died a few 





days since. One of her sisters died at the age of 
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ninety-six, and her brother Mr. Robert Wallace, 
M.P. for Greenock, at the age of eighty-six. D. 


Muckincer, A HANDKERCHIEF.—Halliwell and 
Mr. Atkinson (Clev. Gloss.) give this word, and 
consider it to be another form of muckiter (or 
mucketer) and muckinder (or muckender), Wedg- 
wood refers mucketer and muckender to the Sp. 
mocadero, a handkerchief ; It. moccare, Fr. mou- 
cher, to wipe the nose, to snuff the candle, from It. 
mocco, Lat. mucus, the snuff of a candle, the secre- 
tion of the nose. And Mahn (in Webster), who 
agrees with him, seems to make this etymology still 
more certain by quoting the Span. mocador (which 
is given in the dictionaries = mocadero) and two 
other English forms, mokadour and mockadour, 
which are evidently derived from the Spanish 
word. 

Now I will not take upon myself to say posi- 
tively that muckinger is not another form of these 
words, say of muckinder, though I do not know 
that a change of nd into ng is common. But I 
think I can suggest Another and a more homely 
explanation of the word. In Mr. Atkinson’s Glos- 
sary I also find neckinger = neckerchief. Now 
neckinger is, I think, evidently merely a corruption 
of neckerchief, or as, strictly speaking, it ought to 
be spelled, neck-kerchief. Neckerchief, among the 
poorer classes, is frequently pronounced, neck’a’cher, 
just as hank’a’cher, or, as Halliwell spells it, han- 
ketcher, for handkerchief. Neck’a’cher, in its turn, 
would readily become neckager or neckiger, and this 
last, by the insertion of an n, neckinger.* On the 
same principle, muck-kerchief or muckerchief would 
become muck’a’cher, muckager, muckiger, and muck- 
inger. In favour of my suggestion is Halliwell’s 
definition of muckinger as a “term... . generally 
applied to a dirtied handkerchief.” And that a 
handkerchief, and especially a dirty one, might 
well be termed a muck-kerchief is shown by the 
occurrence, in Mr. Atkinson’s Glossary of the word 
muck-clout, “the housemaid’s duster, or any cloth 
used for dirty purposes.” 

If it were not for the forms mokadour and 
mockadour, which I suppose are genuine, though 
Mahn gives no authority for them, I should almost 
feel tempted to refer all the forms to muck and 
kerchief. Of course the change from ch or g into t 
or d would be a difficulty, but not a greater one 
than the converse change of d or t into g, which is 
assumed by those who think that muckinger is 
only another form of muckinder or muckiter. 

F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 








* Cf. messenger from message, porringer from porridge, 
and the vulgar sassinger = sausage. But I need scarcely 
defend my insertion of an m, because it is allowed on ail 
hands that the x in muckinder and muckinger has been 
inserted. See my note on Jongleurs in “N. & Q.” 4% 
8. x. 302. 








“Memorrs or A Cavauier.”—I have in my 
possession an old copy of this work. The date of 
publication is not given, but there are several 
names scribbled on the title-page under date 1724. 
De Fee is, I believe, usually credited with the 
authorship of this work. What I cannot under- 
stand is, that if this work is, as generally supposed, 
purely imaginary, how comes it that it is used as an 
historical reference ? Among the works enumerated 
by Canon Harte as being made use of by him in 
his Life of Gustavus Adolphus, is “ Memoirs of a 
Cavalier, published at Leeds, in Yorkshire, about 
1740,” which is undoubtedly identical with the 
aforementioned. 

If the part relating to the German wars has 
been written as a fictitious and imaginary narra- 
tive, instead of being, as it purports to be, narrated 
by one who took part in what he professes to 
describe, the writer has certainly copied authentic 
history very closely. W. Loppay. 

[Our correspondent will find the subject ably discussed 
by Mr. William Lee in his Daniel Defoe: his Life and 
recently discovered Writings, extending from 1716 to 1729, 
London, 1869, vol. i. pp. 329-334.] 


PopuLtar Portry.—The Bristol Mercury, of 
the 4th of January, 1873, gives the following lines, 
which were written in one of the wards of a union 
workhouse, and were read at the last meeting of 
the Board of Guardians, at Holywell, North Wales, 
by the chairman, A. Cope, Esq. ; and which caused 
much amusement amongst the different members :— 

“ Jesus wept, and well he might, 
To see us poor tramps in such a plight, 
A can of skillie in our hand, 
They call it relief in a Christian land. 
O God ! defend the tramps, say I, 
Send the guardians to hell as soon as they die ; 
Ve lie on boards at their command, 
They call it relief in a Christian Jand. 
O sweet spirit hear my prayer, 
Cut them from salvation bare, 
Feed them upon straw and sand, 
They will call it reiief in a Christian land.” 

We find in an American paper an improve- 
ment of Doctor Watts by a Negro Baptist preacher, 
who complained that “ wax” and “ makes” in the 
Busy Bee, were “berry bad rhymes.” The new 
version reads thus:— 

“ Her cell is beautiful to view ! 
How neat she spread de wax ; 
An nebber stand no need ob glue, 
Ob tenpennies or tacks !” 

But America does not confine its skill to im- 
proving poor old Dr. Watts. Burns and Coleridge 
have received the application of the critical pru- 
ning knife—if a wag may be credited. A passage 
in Tam O'Shanter, “ Weel done, cutty sark /” is, 
we learn, delicately changed to “ cutty pipe,” and 
the fair dancer is represented as smoking a short 
pipe! The line which follows the “ cutty sark ” of 


the original is changed to— 
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“ Instantly out went the light,” 
“pipe” and “light” being, we suppose, good Yan- 
kee rhymes ! 

The suggested improvement of passages in Chris- 
tabel is better still, ex. gr.— 


“The Baron rich has built a hut, 
For his toothless mastiff s/ut / 
Outside her kennel the mastiff old 
Was sleeping in the moonshine cold. 
The mastiff old did not awake, 
Yet she an angry moan did make, 
And what can ail the mastiff slut? 
Perhaps her kennel door is shut, 
And that’s what ails the mastiff slut !"” 
Viator (1) 


AN ANCIENT RosE-BusH.— 

“Tt is believed that the oldest rose-bush in the world 
is one which is trained on one side of the cathedral in 
Hildersheim, in Germany. The root is buried in the 
crypt, below the choir. The stem is a foot thick, and 
half a dozen branches nearly cover the eastern side of 
the church, bearing countless flowers in summer. Its 
age is unknown; but documents exist that prove that 
the Bishop Hezilo, nearly a thousand years ago, pro- 
tected it by a stone roof which is still extant.” — The 
Church Builder, July, 1872. 

E. H. A. 


“THe CATARACT OF THE GANGES.” —The revival 
at Drury Lane Theatre, of W. T. Moncrieff’s drama 
bearing this title has been heralded by a statement 
in the bills that the piece had not been acted there 
for fifty years—it was produced on 27th October, 
1823—and also that Mr. Benjamin Webster (who 
superintended the reproduction of the piece) was 
“ one of the principal performers in this drama on 
its first production.” The drama was last per- 
formed at Drury Lane Theatre on 8th June 1830— 
only forty-three years since—“for the Benefit of 
Mr. Bedford, Mr. Webster, and Mrs. W. Barry- 
more,” on which occasion Mr. Webster sustained 
the character of Jack Robinson (originally played 
by Harley), being the first time of his performing 
a principal part in it. W. H. Husk. 

[The original cast stood thus: Mokarra, Wallack ; 
Mordaunt, Archer; Jack Robinson, Harley; Iran, 8. 
Penley ; The Rajah, Younge ; Emperor of Delhi, Powell; 
Mokajee, J. Barnes; Zamine, Miss L. Kelly; Matali, 
Mrs. Harlowe ; Ubra, Miss Povey; Princess Dessa, Miss 
Phillips. In 1830, Zamine was played by Miss Mordaunt 
(Mrs. Nesbitt).] 


Leaves From A Norte-Boox.—The following 
records were made in 1842: 

“« Jan. 25, '42.—I was told by the Rev. Joshua Lingard, 
of St. George’s, Hulme, that Miss Frances Hall, of King 
Street, Manchester, had in her possession, shortly before 
her death (1828), the skulls of the Manchester sufferers 
(July 30, 1746), Thomas Syddall and Thomas Theodorus 
Deacon, which had been obtained from the roof of the 
Exchange by her brother, where they had been spiked. 

“ The same gentleman told me that the last of the non- 
jaring bishops in Manchester was a grocer in St. Mary’s 
Gate, and that his pastoral staff was preserved. Also, 
that it was a custom always kept up at Miss Hall’s to 














send the first cut from the first dish served at dinner to 
the poor. 

“Jan. 26, '42.—James Weatherly, bookseller, stated 
that about ten years ago he bought, from the Fords, casts 
of the heads of Deacon and Syddall, and sold them for 5s. 
to Mr. ———., who kept a museum, which was burnt 
during the gale of January, 1839. 

“ Jan. 29,'42.—Mr. W. Ford said that at Miss Hall's sale 
there was a draw found filled with faded white roses, one 
of which Miss Hall received yearly, either on the birth- 
day of Charles Edward, or on the anniversary of the 
Prince’s entry into Manchester. Also a rtrait of 
James III., presented by his son, which Mr. Ford bought 
and gave to Sir W. Scott, who declined the gift, being 
then a bankrupt, and said that it was not in his power 
to make a return for the picture, so it was left for sale in 
the hands of a party in Edinburgh. 

“Jan. 29, '42.—Mr. W. Sudlow informed me that a 
Mr. Walton married a daughter of Dr. E. E. Deacon, 
who had been educated in a convent on the Continent - 
he remembered that she had long yellow hair. She died 
.... and was interred in the family vault. Mr. Walton 
possessed the property—now called ‘ Walton’s Buildings,’ 
Cannon Street—where Dr. Deacon (father and son) had 
lived, adjoining which was an entry called ‘ Deacon's 
Entry.’ Upon this site Mr. Walton built the warehouses 
named as above. At his death he was buried in the Col- 
legiate Church, Manchester. 

“Mr. Sudlow pointed out to mea mark on his (Mr. 
S.’s) face, which he stated had been sewn up by Dr. E. E. 
Deacon whilst he wasa boy. Also, that Kenrick Price, 
grocer and tea-dealer, of St. Mary's Gate, was the last 
non-juring bishop in Manchester. Mr. Price resided near 
Coup’s spirit-vaults, as well as he could remember, and in 
that neighbourhood the last non-jurors met for worship. 

“In the Directory for the Towns of Manchester and 
Salford for the year 1788, printed for the author, Edmond 
Holme, occur the following names :—‘ Deacon, E. E., 
Surgeon and Apothecary, Canon Street ; Hall, James, 
Surgeon, King Street; Price, Kenrick, Grocer and Tea- 
dealer, St. Mary’s Gate ; Sudlow and Wainwright, Music 
Dealers, Cannon Street ; Dickenson, Mrs., Palace Street.” 

“ Mr. Sudlow said that during the French war he used 
to teach music* to a son, daughter, and sister of Mr. 
Dickenson, of Birch (who formerly lived at the Palace, 
and entertained Prince Charles Edward there in 1745), 
and was accustomed to take the paper of the day with 
him. When it detailed a victory over the French, Mr. 
Dickenson would order cake and wine to be sent in, 
direct the bell of Birch Chapel to be rung, while he rang 
peals on the parlour bell, saying, ‘ I am a Jacobite, I am 
no Jacobin.’ 

“Mr. Sudlow’s father had told him that he well re- 
membered a party of gentlemen taking the heads off the 
Exchange, by means of a plank, which was laid from the 
window of Mrs. Raffles’s+ coffee-house to the Exchange. 

‘* His father also recollected fighting with the Prince's 
Highlanders at Stockport, in defence of his ‘brogues.’ 
He came off victorious, but thought he might have met 
with punishment afterwards, had he not found two officers 
belonging to the Prince quartered on his father when he 
returned home to Blackfriars. He was about fourteen 
years old at the time, having been born in January, 1731. 

“Sudlow told me that a daughter of Dr. Deacon's did 
reside at Eccles. ‘ 

“In 1842 Moore, Bookseller, back King Street, had in 
his possession a copy of Thomas’ Podmore’s Laymans 
Apology for Returning to Primitive Christianity, Leeds, 
1747, which contained a pedigree of the Podmore family. 








* Over the piano hung a portrait of the Prince. 
+ Authoress of the Cookery Book. 
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“In 1844, Jan. 15, I visited Scaitcliffe, near Tod- 
morden, the residence of John Crossley, Esq., and there 
saw the head of the pastoral crook which had belonged 
to the last non-juring bishop. It was made of wood, and 
gilt. The staff itself was lost.” 

G. P. Kerr. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix 
their names and addresses to their queries, in order that 
the answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Rev. Evkayan Wares, M.A.— Amongst the 
Birch MSS., No. 4460, in the British Museum, is 
a memoir of Mr. Wales, by Ralph Thoresby, Esq., 
the learned antiquary and historian of Leeds, and 
in this MS., a complete copy of which I have now 
before me, is an acrostic and epitaph, which, per- 
haps, may be thought worthy of a place in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” 

After giving an account of Mr. Wales, who died 
at Leeds, aged eighty, and was buried in St. John’s 
Church, May 11th, 1669, Thoresby says: 

“There were many coppys of verses upon his death, 
inter alia,some by my dear father. . I only remember 
the allusion to his name 

‘Sure England's loss now Wales is gone.’ 
But I shall annex an acrostick of the excellent Mr. 
Sharp's, who paid so great and lasting a deference to his 
memory, that at his death he said he should esteem it an 
honour to be buried near the sepulchre of y* humble holy 
man of God, Mr. Wales, w™ was performed according to 
his dying request 

“ EPITAPH. 
“E nviron’d with this silent mouid, 
Jl, yes more than can in verse be told; 

< ept in God's easy purgatory, 
candidate for endless glory. 
ature invested in his eye, 
A comely reverend majestye, 
H e was an earthly angell, and 
W alk’t always in Emmanuel’s land, 
A living oracle, a true 
L, egate for God did gravely show 
E dicts of wrath, and grace to win 
S ouls from the labyrinths of sin. 
M odell of Heaven, church land well till’d, 
box with balmy manna fil'd. 
urveyor of God’s husbandry, 
hrone of universal piety 
xemplar of an halcyon soule, 
R ude waves of ire durst never faile. 
economy of zeale that flame 
rom God's own holy alter came, 
magazine of meeknesse, one, 
evengefull (but to sin) to none, 
ransfigur’d into generous love, 
train’d from the ocean above. 
[ irror of faith and hope, the farre 
dea of an heavenly care, 
adir of lowlynesse, altho’ 
n grace’s zenith, he did grow, 
hrine of evil patience, mercy’s crowne, 
emple of peace, friendship renowne, 
mpire of holy reverence, 
efulgency of innocence, 
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O f glory’s daybreake some bright rays, 
F elicity in paraphrase. 

P atron of goodness, plague of vice, 

U mpire of doubts, truth’s paradice, 

D awning of light to black despaire, 

S atan’s arrest by mighty prayer, 

E ach grace and vertue’s fertile wombe, 

Y ou waite interred within this tombe.” 

The writer of this epitaph was the Rev. Thomas 
Sharp, M.A., an eminent Nonconformist divine, 
and the brother of Abraham Sharp, the celebrated 
mathematician, of Horton, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Notices of Mr. Wales appear in Thoresby’s Duca- 
tus Leodiensis and his Diary, Whitaker's Loides 
and Elmete, ¢ ‘alamy’s Nonconformist Memorial, 
Slate’s Life of Oli ver He ywood, Hunter’s Old Dis- 


| sent, or Life of 0”. Heywood, The A utobiography of 


Joseph Liste Te of Bradford, 1627—1709, Wes. 
Meth. Mayq., Nov., 1865, Miall’s Hist. of Congre- 
gationalism in Yorkshire, 1868, &c., besides a 
short memoir of Mr. Wales, prefixed to a reprint 
of his Mount Ebal Levelled, pub. in 1823. 

Mr. Thoresby says in the memoirof Mr. Wales:— 

“ His picture (which shows him to have been a most 
comely, grave, and proper man, and at once excites both 
love and reverence) is as common at Leedes as Mr. Bowls’ 
at York.” 

And in another page, in the same MS., he says 
of Mr. Wales:— 

“* His deserved praise was not confined to these parts» 
he was admired in America, so that y* noble Lord Fair- 
fax’s motto, ‘ Cztero norunt et Tagus et Ganges forsan 
et Antipodes,’ might also be annexed to this, his humble 
friend's picture.” 

I desire to know if any of these pictures are yet 
known to be in existence, and where ? 

Simeon Rayner. 

Pudsey, Leeds. 


“ Virramites.”—Can you inform me who the 
Vitramites were? In a letter from a titled lady 
to a relative of mine, dated July 24, 1796, I find, 
“T shall think of you and the ‘ Vitramites’ on 
Thursday ”; and in a pocket-book of the same 
relative, apout the same date, I find, “ Dined with 
the Vitramites,” as if they formed a society or 
club. J. J. B. 


Aztec ARCHITECTURE.—I want the names of 
the best publications upon this subject, as I am 
desirous of obtaining particulars of this curious 
style of architecture. Can any one say whether 
anything has been attempted in imitation of Aztec 
building in England ? HAROLD. 


Tuomas Suetton.—Can any of your readers 
furnish me with an account of this old English 
worthy? He was not only the first translator into 
English of the Don Quixote, but the first of all its 
translators; and it will be a disgrace to us if we 
cannot discover who he was and what other work 
he did. It suited the purpose of Jarvis—who 
derives all his best phrases from Shelton—to say 
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that he did not translate from the original Spanish 
but from the Italian version of Franciosini, citing 
as his only authority for this statement one or two 
passages which certainly prove that one of the two 
did follow the lead of the other, but which do not 
prove that Shelton was the follower. 

It is quite certain that Shelton published his 
translation in 1620—and as he tells us “that he 
cast it aside, when it lay for some time neglected 
in a corner, five or six years”; and as it is equally 
certain that Franciosini did not publish until the 
year 1622, the statement of Mr. Jarvis falls to the 
ground. Shelton translated from the Madrid 
edition of 1605, which contains many blunders 
of the printer, and signs of haste in Cervantes, 
nearly all of which were corrected by his own hand 
in the edition of 1608. Jarvis follows Shelton in 
this, and it may be said of Jarvis, that the only 
feature in his translation and criticisms of the 
immortal Don is, that it brought English critics 
into contempt among all those who were best able 
to judge Cervantes. 

What proof is there that Shelton published his 
“ first part ” of the Quixote in 1612! Jarvis also 
brings a similar gratuitous accusation against the 
translation of Motteux, which he says “ is wholly 
taken from the French, which by the way was also 
from the Italian.” The most cursory examination 
will prove this statement likewise to be false. 
Motteux, like Jarvis, is greatly indebted to Shel- 
ton ; but all his racy epithets, as also much of his 
vulgarity, are derived from Philips, who simply 
adapted Shelton “ according to the humour of our 
modern language,” and is the one Don Quixote 
which throws the reader into fits of boisterous 
laughter, not with the translator but at him. 

I shall also be glad to know if it was ever 
understood among booksellers or others, that the 
“learned notes of Lockhart” appended to Mot- 
teux’s translation, Edinburgh edition, 1822, were 
taken bodily, word for word, from Pellicer’s Madrid 
edition of 1787. 

A. J. Durrievp. 

44, Redcliffe Gardens, 8. W. 


Mo ikre.—Will any learned bibliophile kindly 
mention a few of the “ Errata to which M. Paul 
Lacroix, in his Bibliographie Molitresque, alludes 
as almost alone distinguishing the genuine edition 
of “ Moliére, par Joly et La Serre, 6 vols. 4to., 
Paris, 1734,” from the fac-simile reprint, which, 
“identique en apparence ” (saye in the correction 
of errata) was issued at Paris in 1765? 

BLONDEL. 


More Famity.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me who “ Master Abell More” (or Sir Abell 
More), mentioned in the will of Sir John More, 
father of the Chancellor, was; or, of what family of 
Leycester was the grandmother of Sir John More, 
Jane, the daughter of John Leycester, or who were 





“Dame Audrey Talbot” and “ Katharine Clerk” 
and Richard “Cloudesley?” And at what date 
did the Manor of More, or More Place, North 
Mymms, come into the family of More? 

And will any of your contributors who possess 
Chauncy’s Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 
favour me with either a sight of it, or an extract 
from 534, 2 Ed. II., 448, of the family of More ; or 
from Clutterbuck’s History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hertford, of More of North Mymmas, 
i. 452? C. T. J. Moore. 

Frampton Hall, nr. Boston. 


“Dame.”—What is the meaning of “ Dame”— 
is there any such title, either by right or courtesy? 
I know of none. N. 

“Aryan”: “Aramaic.”—What are the mean- 
ings and derivations of these words as applied to the 
Indo-European and Semitic races respectively? 
These terms are frequently used by Dean Stanley, 
who seems to have borrowed them from the German 
ethnologists. The first German author, in so far 
as I know, who employs them is Professor Bopp, 
in his Comparative View of different Families of 
Languages, &c. C. C. B. 


“Tue Rise or Great Famivies.”—Sir Bernard 
Burke says, in this, his last work, that::— 

*“ Widows of ‘Honorables’ who re-marry commoners 
are not allowed, even by the courtesy of society, to 
retain the prefix of ‘ Honorable’ after such marriage.” 

Is this so? I have known more than one lady 
so circumstanced who has retained the prefix, and 
Maids of Honour, after their marriage, also retain 
this distinction, I believe. L. A. A. 


ArmoriAL.—Wanted the armorial bearings of 
Rice ap Thomas at the Battle of Bosworth. 


F. H. A 


RicHarpD Firzratpu, ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
I am anxious to know more of this prelate than 
is to be met with in the ordinary biographies. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents have the 
power of giving me information on some points. 
Was he born in Dundalk, or did he belong to 
Devonshire? He is called St. Richard of Dundalk. 
What office did he hold in the University of 
Oxford? It is said to have been the Chancellor- 
ship, but I doubt it. Is there anything more 
known of his controversy with the Archbishop of 
Dublin, De bajulatione Crucis, than can be learned 
from Rymer? Was he not really the first reformer 
in these kingdoms? He held the Archbishopric 
of Armagh from 1347 to 1360. Did he die from 
poison at Avignon? A couplet relating te him 
appears in the introduction of one of the Irish 
Archxological Society’s volumes :— 
“ Many a man I see, and many a mile I walk, e 
But never saw I holier man than Richard of Dundalk. 
Is this to be found anywhere else ? 
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I am acquainted with what Foxe, Stuart in his 
History of Armagh, and the Dictionaries of Bio- 
graphy give concerning him. A. M. B. 

[Some interesting particulars of Abp. Fitz-Ralph are 
given in “ N. & Q.,” 2” §. v. 110, 159.] 


“ FLORILEGII MaGnI, SEU PoLYANTHE FLORI- 
BUS NOVISSIMIS SPARS# Lispri XX.”—Are any 
copies to be found of this old book, published in 
1632? H. 8. H. 


Tue Bovrsons.— What were the livery colours 
of the house of Bourbon? They are doubtless 
known to Mr. Woodward and other heraldic anti- 
quaries, but I cannot lay my hand on any record 
of them. Firz-RicHarpb. 


Hauirax MS. Drary.—Mr. W. D. Cooper, in 
his Introduction to the Savile Correspondence, lately 
mentioned in the Saturday Review, speaks of a 
“ Halifax MS. belonging to the papers of Mr. Fox, 
and cited in his Historical Fragment.” Will Mr. 
Cooper, if he is a reader of “N. & Q.,” kindly give 
a precise reference to Fox’s citation, as Iam unable 
to find it on looking through Fox’s History, or can 
some other of your readers supply the information ? 

Cc, 

Tue Covurr or tHe Cuckoo.—There is an 

account in Mr. Dudley Costello’s Tour through the 


Valley of the Meuse, p. 78, of a mock court of 


justice, held at Polleur, called the Court of the 
Cuckoo. Where shall I find a fuller record of the 
proceedings of this amusing institution ? 
EpwarRD PEAcocK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Voieate New TestaMEntT.—In 1796, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford printed : 

“Novum Testamentum vulgate editionis juxta ex- 
emplum Parisiis editum apud fratres Barbon. Sumptibus 
Academiz Oxoniensis in usum Cleri Gallicani in Anglia 
exulantis.” 

Will any Oxford friend kindly give an account 
of the vote in Convocation, and by whom in Oxford 
this edition was passed through the Clarendon 
Press ? J. R. B. 


“Tue TrRAvELS or Epwarp Brown IN THE 
East.”—I have just been reading a rather curious 
book purporting to be as above, which contains 
several odd bits of history, and also treatises of 
many interesting subjects such as, the “ Philo- 
sopher’s Stone,” state of Ethiopia in the sixteenth 
century, and an account of Egypt. Im the Preface, 
which is by the editor, but to which, however, he 
has not attached his name, we are told that 
Edward Brown was not the real name of the author, 
but that he was born in 1671, and died in England 
in 1704, and that on account of political reasons he 
was forced to remain away from England during 
the best years of his life, hence his foreign travels. 
I should like to find out the real name of the 





author, and also, if he has written any other works. 
The editor speaks of others, but does not mention 
whether they were published under his own name 
or his assumed one. I should be obliged for any 
information on the subject. L. D. 

[This work is the production of John Campbell, LL.D. 
(born, March 8, 1708, died, Dec. 28, 1775), an eminent 
historical, biographical, and political writer, who is best 
known as author of The Lives of the English Admirals, 
and other eminent British Seamen. Chalmers’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, viii. 152.] 





Replies, 
“EXCEPTIO PROBAT REGULAM.” 
(4% §, xi. 153.) 


I wish to point out that the phrase “ Exceptio 
probat regulam” involves no mistake, and is a 
maxim of perfectly sound sense. It means, “The 
exception tests the rule,” a maxim of the highest 
value in all scientific investigations. The old 
English equivalent, “The exception proves the 
rule,” had once the same signification, the use of 
prove for test being familiar to all readers of the 
Bible; as, ¢. g., in the wise advice of St. Paul that 
we should “ prove (i. ¢., test) all things,” so that 
we may know how “to hold fast that which is 
good.” Unhappily, the expression, “The ex- 
ception proves the rule,” has become meaningless 
to all who forget that it is an old, not a modern 
expression ; and perhaps no really wise saying has 
ever been so frequently taken to mean utter non- 
sense. Every one who reflects for an instant must 
see that an exception does not prove, but rather 
tends to invalidate a rule. It tests it, and we 
hence obtain one of three results: either (1) the 
exception can be perfectly explained, in which case 
it ceases to be an exception, and the rule becomes, 
in relation to it, absolute; or (2) the exception 
resists all explanation, because the rule itself is 
wrong; or (3) the exception resists explanation, 
not because the rule is wrong, but because the 
power to explain the exception fails, from our lack 
of sufficient knowledge. 

In like manner, the proverb “The more haste, 
the worse speed,” is now often taken to mean, 
“The more haste, the worse haste,’ which is but 
harsh, and tends to nonsense. But, when we re- 
member that speed really meant success in old 
English, the sense becomes “ The more haste, the 
worse success,” which is a perfectly wise and 
sensible saying. So also “God speed the plough” 
does not mean “ God hasten the plough,” but “God 
prosper the plough.” ; 

In the proverb “God sends the shrewd cow 
short horns,” shrewd means mischievous or ill- 
tempered, not clever or intelligent. 

In the proverb “Handsome is that handsome 
does,” handsome means neat, with reference to 
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skilfulness of execution, not beautiful in the usual 
modern sense. 

In “Good wine needs no bush,” the bush is well 
known to be that which was tied to the end of an 
ale-stake. 

In “To buy a pig in a poke,” we have the old 
spelling of pouch, with the sense of bag. 

And of course there are numerous other ex- 
amples of the perfectly general rule, that all our 
proverbs have come down to us from olden times, 
and must be interpreted according to the sense cf 
words in old, not in modern English. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 

Tue Viowrw: Kuiorz (4 §. xi. 136.)—Of all 
the Tyrolese makers of violins the Klotz family are 
the most esteemed, and their instruments often 
pass for classics. The violins made by Egidius 
are decidedly the best. He was the favourite pupil 
of Jacob Steiner. He worked from. 1670 to the 





end of the century. His instruments are remark- 
able for the use of good wood, and they have a 
fuller tone than any other of the Tyrolese make, 
He used amber varnish. “Joseph Klotz in Mit- 
tenwald an den Iser” (probably his grandson) 
worked as late as 1780. 
Epwarp F. Rrweactr, 
See the National Encyclopedia, vol. xiii., and 
the Indices to the English Mechanic and World 
of Science. F. A. Epwarps. 


PattnpRomEs (4° §, xi. 33.)—The accompany- 
ing lines are nonsensical enough. They were 
written to please a group of youthful folk, and 
serve to show that our English tongue is as 
capable of being twisted into “ uncouth shapes” as 
is the Latin, if anyone will only take the trouble. 
There is a terrible limp in rhymes, but that is an 
unavoidable condition where one line of every 
couplet is a “fixed quantity.” 


One winter’s eve around the fire, a cosy group, we sat, 
Engaged as was our custom old, in after-dinner chat; 
Small talk it was, no doubt, because the smaller folk were there, 


And they, the young monopolists 


absorbed the lion's share. 


Conundrums, riddles, rebuses, cross-questions, puns atrocious, 
Taxed all their ingenuity, till Peter the precocious— 
Old head on shoulders juvenile—cried, “ Now, for a new task, 


Let’s try our hand at Palindromes 
“ Pray, Peter, what are Palindromes 


, 


“Agreed! But first , we ask, 
!” The forward imp replied, 


“ A Palindrome’s a string of words, of sense or meaning Void, 


Which reads both ways the same : 


and here, with your permission, 


I'll cite some half-a-score of samples, lacking all precision, 
(But held together by loose rhymes) to test my definition !"’ 


A milksop jilted by his lass, or wandering in his wits, 


Might murmer sTIFF, 0 DAIRYMAN 


, IN A MYRIAD OF Fits ! 


A limner, by Photography dead beat in competition, 
Thus grumbled : No IT IS OPPOSED, ART SEES TRADE’S OPPOSITION ! 


A nonsense-loving nephew might his soldier-uncle dun, 
With Now STOP, MAJOR GENERAL, ARE NEGRO JAM POTS WON? 


A supercilious grocer, if inclined that way, might snub 

A child with, BUT RAGUSA STORE, BABE, ROTS A SUGAR TUB! 

Thy sceptre, Alexander, is a fortress, cried Hephaestion : 

Great A. said, No, IT’S A BAR OF GOLD, A BAD LOG FOR A BASTION ! 
A timid creature fearing rodents—mice and such small fry— 
STOP, SYRIAN, I START AT RATS IN AIRY SPOTs, might cry. 

A simple soul, whose wants are few, might say, with hearty zest, 
Desserts I DESIRE NOT, SO LONG NO LOST ONE RISE DISTRESSED. 

A stern Canadian parent might—in earnest, not in fun— 
Exclaim, NO SOT NOR OTTAWA LAW AT TORONTO, SON ! 

A crazy dentist might declare, as something strange or new, 
That PAGET SAW AN IRISH TOOTH, SIR, INA WASTE GAP! True! 





A surly student, hating sweets, might answer with ¢lan ; 

NAME TARTS, NO, MEDIEVAL SLAVE, I DEMONSTRATE MAN ! 
He who in Nature's bitters, findeth sweet food every day, 
Eureka ! TILL I PULL UP ILL I TAKE RUE, well might say. 





Dr. Johnson has somewhere said that there are 
many things difficult to accomplish, and which, 
when accomplished, are not worth the labour 
expended upon them. Sage correspondents of 
“WN. & Q.,” after scanning the above, will doubt- 
less concur in opinion with the sententious old 
Moralizer. 


Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 





The following palindrome is on a fountain 4 
Constantinople and in two churches, on fonts, in 
England. Perhaps other instances may be found, 
if you will call attention to it :— 


I 
viwov AVOPLNPATA PP») poovav oy. 


W. F. o. 
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Cockina-sTOLE : GrLe: Hort (4S. xi. 135.)— 
The satirical poem, from which D. C. E. quotes two 
verses, is printed entire in Reliquie Antique, ii. 
174, and in Mr. Furnivall’s Early English Poems, 
dc. (Philological Soc.), 152. All three copies vary 
considerably, but these variations do not affect the 
meanings of “ cocking-stole” and “ hori.” The first 
is the well-known cucking-stool, used for the duck- 
ing of scolding women, and also of cheating brewers. 
A full account will be found in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, and pictures of the stool are given in 

‘hambers’s Book of Days, i. 209. Turning to Mr. 
Ashbee’s reprint of The Assyse of Breade printed 
by Robert Wyer, about 1540), I find: 

“And they that breke the assyse of breade and ale, 
shalbe amerced, for the fyrste, the seconde and the thyrde 
tyme: and the fourth tyme the Baker shall have the 
Judgement of the pyllorye: and the Brewer of the 
Tumbrelle.” 

“Hori” = A.S. horig= filthy, foul. It is not 
uncommon word, but space may be found for a 
few instances of its use :— 


“bine owen schond pou werist an. pat helip pi fleis 
and pi bone. 
ic wol pat pou iwit wel. hit nis bote a hori felle.” 
Furnivall’s EB. E. Poems, Philolog. Soc., p. 19. 
In the Wyecliffite Versions, Leviticus xxii. 
“hoory” of the one version answers to “ foul” of 
the other. Chaucer has a slightly different form :— 
“‘Somtyme envyous folke with tunges horowe 
Departen hem, alas !” 
Complaynte of Mars and Venus, 1. 206. 
The substantive “ hore” (= filth, dirt) is also com- 
mon. See Bishop Percy’s Fol. MS., ii. 473, for a 
good instance. I may add that “ hori” is a favour- 
ite word with Michael of Kildare, the author of 
the satirical poem quoted by D. C. E. In this poem 
it occurs no less than four times ; and in a hymn 
by the same poet we have it twice again :— 


5, 


“ Loverd king, to hori ding, 
what makith man so hold!” 
Rel. Ant. ii. 191, see also 193. As to “ gyle,” the 
readiest explanation is that it is simply “ guile”; 
but the context of the line varies in the three 
printed copies, and I understand it in none. 
“N. & Q.” (p. 135) has :— 
“Yur throwines brith moch awai, schame now the gyle.” 
Rel. Ant. has — 
“ur thowmes berith moch awai, schame hab the gyle.”’ 
The E. E. Poems (Philolog. Soc.) has :— 
“Jur thowrnes berip moch awai, schame hab pe gyle.” 
The “thowmes” of Rel. Ant. would be thumbs; 
out even that gives no clear meaning. May not 
the right word be “thro-ness,” that is, eagerness, 
haste? “Gyle” might be “ Gill,” the ale-wife; or 
pethaps most likely “gyle” — wort, new ale, for 
which see Prompt, Parv., p. 193. 
Joun Appis. 





“Gyle,” beer, in process of manufacture, as 
passed from the coolers into the working square. 


“TANNHAUSER; OR, THE BATTLE OF THE 
Barps” (4 §. xi. 127.)—Tannhduser; or, the 
Battle of the Bards, by Neville Temple and 
Edward Trevor, was the joint composition of the 
present Lord Lytton and the Hon. Julian Fane. 
The former says 

“The book was published under a pseudonym, and 
every care was taken in the composition of it to avoid 
whatever appeared likely to betray its real origin and 
authorship. But the pseudonym of Neville Temple, 
adopted by Julian Fane, was composed from his family 
motto, ‘ Ne vile fano’; and some of his friends (of whom, 
I think, Lord Russell was the first), remembering the 
motto, ingeniously guessed the secret. 

For my own part, I must say that the failure of the 
precautions taken to keep secret the authorship of this 
little book was very disappointing, when I found myself 
identified with the serious pretensions attributed to a 
poem which was regarded by the authors of it simply as 
a literary sport in mask and domino; and not as any 
adequate representation of the character in which either 
of them would greatly care to appear before the public 
on behalf of any serious literary effort.”—Julian Fane: 
a Memoir. By Robert Lytton. 1871. Chap. vii. pp. 173, 
174. 

If Mr. Appis cares to see the share each poet 
took in Tannhduser, he has only to turn to the 
above-mentioned Memoir. 

Sparks H. Wiiuiams, F.R.HLS. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


Eneuisuo Diatects (4 §, xi. 132.)—H. M. 
may find a series of very able papers on the York- 
shire dialect, by Mr. Samuel Dyer, which are now 
appearing in the Yorkshire Magazine (Part V. 
appeared in the number for February), published 
by the Yorkshire Literary Union, Limited, 4, 
North Parade, Bradford. S. RAYNER. 


Masor Brown AND HIS Batioon (4% §,. xi. 
138.)—The Tragical History of Major Brown was 
published in The Christmas Box, 1829, and con- 
sists of thirty verses, of which the first two and the 
fifth are given by T. N. 

The Christmas Box was edited by T. Crofton 
Croker. It consists of only two volumes, 1828-29, 
and seems to have been the first juvenile annual. 
Sir W. Scott, Maria Edgeworth, Theodore Hook, 
Mary Howitt, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hofland, Allan 
Cunningham, J. G. Lockhart, Dr. Maginn, Charles 
Lamb, Mrs. Markham, and Mrs. Hemans were 
amongst its contributors. There are many wood- 
cuts—upwards of sixty in each volume. The pub- 
lishers were John Ebers & Co., Old Bond Street ; 
and William Blackwood, Edinburgh. L. C. R. 


Lewes. 


PorpoisE-pias (4 §. xi. 138.) —Much the same 
name as this, which Enquirer heard along the 





Rustington, Littlehampton. 





South Coast, prevails along the Eastern also—sea- 
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hogs, pig-porpoises, and the like. This may be 
partly from some outward resemblance ; but the 
reason lies deeper ; the intestines of the sea-hog 
being (as Lowestoft men assure me) just like the 
landsman’s, and so like in taste, when cooked, that 
no one, unless told, could tell the “fry” of one 
from the other. I have heard, or read, that pig’s 


viscera are like man’s,—ergo, the porpoise’s !—waiv- 
ing, of course, the question of palatableness. 
QUIVIS. 


The local name of “ herring-hogs” was, no doubt, 
given to porpoises from their well known habit of 
following shoals of herrings. The appearance of 
the round backs of a troop of porpoises above the 
sea in fine weather is so very suggestive of pigs, 
unlike as the animals are when out of water, as to 
render it eminently probable that it was through 
this the former became “connected by name with 
the porcine race.” This connexion, however, seems 
to be fully recognized in the more general name 
of the animal, for according to Spenser (see Colin 
Clout’s come Home again, lines 248-9)— 

“ Proteus eke with him does drive his herd 
Of stinking seal and porcpisies together.” 
Hence the Yorkshire name of “‘ porpoise-pigs ” 
= prg-fish-pigs is decidedly tautological. 
W. PEnceELty. 

Torquay, 

Tre Scorrish ANcEsToRS OF THE EMPRESS 
Evetnisz (4" §. xi. 89.)—I have seen somewhere 
an anecdote to the effect that when Miss Mary 
Kirkpatrick, the mother of the Empress, was about 
to marry the Count de Montijo, it was necessary 
to satisfy the then King of Spain that the lady’s 
ancestors were noble, otherwise His Majesty would 
not have consented to the marriage of a Spanish 
grandee with a commoner. So recourse was had 
to the well-known Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, of 
Hoddam, who, setting to work on behalf of his fair 
kinswoman, produced such a magnificent pedigree, 
that Ferdinand at once was satisfied, saying, “ Let 
the son of Montijo wed the daughter of Fiongall.” 
There must be some error, however, as Dr. RAMAGE 
observes, in the early links, as four generations are 
undoubtedly too few to cover two centuries. 

ANGLO-Scotvs. 


SHAKSPEARE FROM Jacques Pierre (4 §. 
xi. 133.)—This is one of those conjectural deriva- 
tions that evince more ingenuity than learning. 
If the name of Shakspeare were the only one of the 
class amongst English patronymics the guess would 
be more reasonable; but we find it associated in 
history with other family names derived from 
similar sources. The surnames, Shakspeare, Break- 
speare, Spearman, and Shakeshaft, there is little 
doubt are all of military or knightly origin ; and it 
will require considerable ingenuity to graft them 
all upon either a French or a Flemish stock. 

U. O—N. 





“ Masesty” (4° §. xi. 133.)—Mr. A. L. May. 
HEW’S assertion, that this title belonged exclusively 
to the head of the Holy Roman Empire until 1633 
is not strictly correct. It was first assumed 
Charles I. of Spain on his election to the imperial 
crown in 1519 as Charles V. Robertson says— 

“ A trivial circumstance first discovered the effects of 
this great elevation upon the mind of Charles. In ajj 
the public writs which he now issued as king of Spain, 
he assumed the title of Majesty, and required it from his 
subjects as a mark of their respect. Before that time all 
the monarchs of Europe were satisfied with the appellation 
of Highness or Grace ; but the vanity of other Courts 
soon led them to imitate the example of the Spanish. 
The epithet isno longer a mark of pre-eminence. The 
most inconsiderable monarchs in Europe enjoy it, and 
the arrogance of the greater potentates has invented no 
higher denomination.” ( Works, vol. v. p.65. Tegg, 1826) 
For his statement Dr. Robertson gives ample 
authority, which, however, I do not quote for 
obvious reasons. The words I italicise in the pas- 
sage cited will show Mr. Mayrnew that the 
Emperor Charles V., “as king of Spain,” and not 
as head of the Holy Roman Empire, self-assumed 
the title of “ Majesty” 112 years before it was 
formally conceded by the Imperial Chancery to 
other European sovereigns. 

But we have pace Robertson) evidence of the 
use of the appellation by an English Monarch s 
generation earlier than its assumption by Charles V. 

(1.) In the record of Cardinal Adrian’s oath of 
fidelity on being invested by the King with the 
Bishopric of Bath and Wells, Henry VII. is three 
or four times styled “his Majesty,” “your Majesty.” 
(Burnet’s Hist. of Ref. Records ad Librum Pr- 
mum, i.) 

(2.) In Leo X.’s Bull, granting Henry VIIL. the 
title of “ Defender of the Faith,” dated “ quinto id. 
Octobris,” 1521, the King is frequently addressed 
as “majestatem tuam,” “majestatis tuse,” “majestas 
tua,” showing that the Court of Rome recognised 
the appellation as due to the Emperor-Kings 
“frater, avunculus et confsederatus charissimus,” 
within two years of its appropriation by Charles as 
hereditary monarch of Spain. (Vide Lord Herbert's 
Life and Reign of Henry VIII.) : 

I may add, however, that the latter instance 8 
the first recognition between sovereigns of the title 
of “ Majesty” that I am able to discover. 

Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were usually 
styled “ Majesty” in official documents; Queens 
Mary (of England and Scotland) and Elizabeth a 
generally Highness and Grace (see Froude passim). 
In the Dedication of the Holy Bible James 1 
(cire. 1611) is alternately apostrophized as “your 
Majesty ” and “ your Highness.” 

Charles was, I believe, “sole inventor” and 
wearer of the questionable title, “ sacred Majesty. 

S. R. TownsHeND MAYER. 

Sheendale, Richmond, Surrey. 

P.S. Of course I know of that sovereign body, 
majestas popult Romani; and that the dignity of 
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Majesty was attributed to the Roman consuls,|scenes of the period, represent cavalry, and 
pretors, &c. Mr. Maruew, I presume, refers to | especially the officers, sheathed from head to foot 
the modern Roman Empire, dating from Charle-| in plates of steel; and Grose, in his Treatise on 
magne. Pope Sylvester IL, I find, bestowed the | Ancient Armour and Weapons, tells us expressly 
title of Apostolical Majesty on Stephen, Duke of | that in the reign of James I. complete suits of 
Hungary, temp. 1000, a title borne by the Empress | armour were still worn by the heavy horse. I 
Queen Maria Theresa in 1760, upon whom it had 





been formally reconferred by the reigning Pontiff. 


Srrarrorp in Armour (4@ §. xi. 94.)—The 
remarks of Mr. Drxon on this subject are very 
still, at the same time, I think we 


interesting ; 
may believe that during the period of the Great 
Civil War more defensive armour was worn than 
that which he mentions. Allow me to quote, in 
reference to this subject, a passage or two from the 
Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, by Clements R. 
Markham, F.S.A., C.B. :— 

“The cuirassiers wore a good deal of defensive armour 

caske, for the head ; cuirass and back piece ; v0uldrons 
for the shoulders ; gauntlets, taces, cwisses, and 
(p. 62). 

In his description of Naseby Fight, Mr. Mark- 
ham thus sketches the appearance of Charles I. :— 


greéeaves te 


“He was clad in complete armour, with back-piece, 
breast-plate, and helmet, and he held his drawn sword* 
in his hand, just as we see him looking from the canvas 
of Vandyck ” (p. 213). 

On looking over Lodge's Portraits, it would 
seem to have been a custom for great painters, at a 
period long subsequent to this date, to paint half- 
length portraits of illustrious commanders as 
habited “in complete steel,” + like Hamlet’s father. 
As instances of this in the above-mentioned book 
may be cited, the portrait of William Cavendish, 
Duke of Devonshire, who died in 1707 ; that of 
John, Duke of Marlborough, the hero of Blenheim, 
who died in 1722; and that of James Butler, 
Duke of Ormond, who died in 1745. Those of the 
two latter were painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and most incongruous does the long flowing wig, 
descending on the breast-plate, appear. 

It would be interesting to ascertain when the 
last instance of a recumbent effigy in plate armour 
being found on a tomb occurs. I can mention one 
belonging to a period subsequent to the Great 
Civil War, that of Sir Edward Fitton, Baronet, in 
the chancel of the church of Gawsworth, in the 
county of Chester, who died at the siege of Bristol, 
m 1643, and this monument was erected to his 
memory at any rate twenty years afterwards. 

: Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


_ I cannot see any anachronism in describing Lord 
Strafford as wearing a complete suit of plate 
armour. Numberless paintings, representing battle- 
..” Evidence of Witnesses at the King’s trial, Rushworth, 
Vi. p. 1410. 

. i read that the gallant Earl of Sandwich was sunk 
7A weight of his armour at the Battle of Solebay, in 


myself possess a greave, or steel boot, with a solle- 
ret, which cannot be earlier than King Charles II. 
W. J. Bernnarp Samira. 
Temple. 


Tue Press 1x Worcester (4 8. xi. 135.)— 
It does not appear that John Oswen, notwith- 
standing the seven years’ monopoly granted to him 
by the king, printed any book in the Welsh lan- 


g 
guage. 


See Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography, 
p. 9. R. W. 


“T wap tHe Cartes Lairps,” &c. (4" 8. xi. 
156.)—This saying is attributed to James V. of 
Scotland, the founder of the Court of Session (or 
College of Justice), in 1532. Eight of the fifteen 
Judges were Churchmen, and of course spiritual 
Lords, taking their style from their sees or abba- 
cies. Thus Alexander Mylne, Abbot of Cambus- 
kenneth, who was the first President of the new 
Court, was “My Lord of Cambuskenneth.” In 
process of time, but not, I suspect, till long after 
the era of the Reformation, the Lay-Judges adopted 
the custom of territorial titles, so long as they sat 
on the Bench. They were generally men of landed 
estate. But they were never, I believe, called 
“Lords” in their commissions from the Crown, 
but simply “A. B., Esquire.” They have also been 
called, strangely enough, “ Paper Lords,” though 
they cannot subscribe their titles. The witty and 
satiric J. G. Lockhart’s line will occur to many:— 

“The Peerless Paper Lord, Lord Peter.” 
ANGLOo-Scortus. 


I think your correspondent is mistaken in 
referring James’s speech to the wives of the Scotch 
Bishops. The wives of the “ Lords of Session” 
were the dames of whom the Solomon of Scotland 


spoke. C. A. W. 


SomerVILLE Preerace (4% §. xi. 157.)—May I 
offer a gentle remonstrance to ARGENT against the 
propriety of his referring to this Peerage as extinct? 
We cannot add to the number of our Scottish 
Peerages, and it is not cheering to be told that 
another old name has gone for ever from the ranks. 
In recent times, Claims have been established to 
Scottish Peerages which had been dormant, in 
some cases for a hundred, and in others for a 
hundred and forty years. The Peerage of Somer- 
ville has only been dormant about two years and a 
half, and it is surely premature, at least, to say it 
is extinct. I am aware there is no one at present 


prepared to make good a right, although there is a 


substantial inducement to do so. 





But the right to 
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the Title will not prescribe, and the hour and the 
man may both make their appearance hereafter. 
W. M. 

Edinburgh. 

[It was stated, some time since, in the newspapers, 
that the Rev. A. N. Somerville, Minister at Glasgow, 
was a claimant of the above peerage.] 

Tue Vowet Comprnation EO (4% §, xi. 138. 

Heo, like many another good old word, still lives 
and thrives in Lancashire. As Tim Bobbin would 
say, I could give a yepsintle of suchlike words: 

“ Why, it was only tother oandurth, little Ellen and | 
were standing by our gate, when Alice Atherton, who 
is nearly six feet high, came striding down the village 
street from her work, for Alice is wrought at broo. 
‘ Hoo’s a big un,’ I said to my mate; and little Ellen 
answered, ‘ Yah, hoo isa big un! Ah wouldn’ loike to 
be os big as hoo is.’ ” 

I see, by the way, that in the E. E. T. 8. Report 
just issued, my old acquaintance, the Director, 
speaks of a “unique and strongly dialectal hymn” 
containing forms like preke for preche. These are 
just the converse of the Lancashire forms. “ Arn 
yo seechin’ Brahns?” said Betty o’ John’s to me, 
one day when I called on her at baggin time. 


A. J. M. 


Heo is a corrupt form of the Danish hun, she. 
OvtTIs. 
Risely, Beds. 

It is often pronounced without the aspirate. 

D. 

This old Saxon word is still in common use in 
South Lancashire and the adjoining counties, per- 
haps in a much wider area. It is always pro- 
nounced as if written “ hoo.” 

Besides the three words quoted on Ben Jonson’s 
authority as the only words in which the combina- 
tion eo occurs in English, we have also “ feoffee,” 
and perhaps others; but it is not uncommon in 
place-names, ¢. g., we have Cleobury (2), Meol- 

Srace, Salop ; Meols, Great and Little, and Peover 
(2) in Cheshire; North Meols in Lancashire; 
Meon and Meonstoke, Hants; Weobley, Here- 
fordshire; Deophane, Norfolk; and Meopham, 
Kent. Also the River Yeo, with its towns Yeovil 
and Yeovilton, in Somersetshire. In these latter 
names the sound of the letter o prevails, and also 
in Cleobury. In the others the sound is of e, long 
or short. Other names might be added. I will 
only mention St. Neot’s, in Cornwall, and St. 
Neot’s, in Huntingdon, the inhabitants of which 
latter place often pronounce its name as if written 
Snoots. 

Some of the above have also been adopted as 
family names. Crowpowy. 


The fact that in Cheshire and Lancashire hoo, 
or more commonly ’oo, is the well known equiva- 
lent for she, may give C. P. F. a hint as to the 
mode of pronouncing the early English word heo. 


A. W. W. 





Marsh, in his Lectures on the English Language, 
lect. xxii., says :— 

“In the ‘Ormulum’ we have... .¢o, usually repre- 
sented in modern orthography, and perhaps orthoepy, 
by ee.” ’ 
C. Davis. 


Finnamore (4 §. xi. 114.)—This name is 
quite a common one in the northern part of Ox- 
fordshire, and is reputed to mean “de Finmere,” 
the spelling of that locality in Kennett very nearly 
resembling that of the present surname. Finmere 
is a small Oxfordshire village, at the point where 
the counties of Northampton and Buckingham 
both join that of Oxford. The rectory was held 
for many years jointly with that of the adjoining 
parish of Mixbury by the Lord Chancellor's father, 
W. Wrve. 


Steeple Aston. 


L. Crennett (4 §. xi. 117.)—This artist, a 
pupil of Bewick, was a native of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. I think he was the father of my old friend, 
the late Mr. Clennell, of Hackney, a well known 
classical schoolmaster in that place. For particulars 
of Mr. Luke Clennell, Ci-escent is referred to 
Sykes’s Local Records, and to the Table Book of 
Richardson. I know nothing of John Thompson 
—never heard of him. James Henry Drxoy. 


Junius (4S. xi. 130, 178.)—Mr. Merivare 
writes as follows in your last number:— 

“Your correspondent, Mr. C. Ross, says a thing of me 
which it is incumbent on me to notice. He speaks of the 
Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis as ‘ compiled in support of 
Francis’s claims.’ ” 

Mr. MERIVALE goes on to say that— 

“ The accusation (!) of ‘compiling in support of Fran- 
cis’s claims’ signifies that I must not be trusted, because 
my partisanship must have led me to conceal or distort 
facts. Otherwise the imputation (!) is unmeaning. That 
Mr. Ross did not really intend this, I have no doubt ; but 
he will see how ticklish a matter it is to deal in this hasty 
style of literary invective ” (!) 

I read this with amazement, which I think must 
have been shared by Mr. Merivatx himself when 
he saw what he had written in print. “ Accusa- 
tion,” “imputation,” and “literary invective,” to 
say that a book is compiled in support of a par- 
ticular view of a question! But I hasten from 
this unpleasant and surprising incident by assuring 
Mr. Merivate that I had not the most distant 
idea of saying anything offensive to him, and that 
I should be ashamed to introduce into the pages of 
“N. & Q.” any topic calculated to wound the feel- 
ings of any individual. 

I am glad to find that the dates and circum- 
stances to which I referred have not been challenged 
by Mr. Merivate or C. P. F. in his interesting 
paper, though I regret that I have the misfortune 
to differ from both as to the conclusion to be drawn 
from them. I will merely observe that C. P. F.’s 
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suggestion, that Junius could have composed letters 
during the “grand tour,” or at Bath, militates 
against what has always been put forward as a 
strong point in favour of Francis, namely, that 
Junius was in London, or near it, during the whole 
time of his correspondence with Woodfall. 

C. Ross. 


With all due deference to Mr. Merivae and 
C. P. F., they have not satisfactorily met the chief 
point pressed by Mr. Ross. Ina letter to Major 
Baggs, at Gibraltar, dated War Office, Aug. 20, 
1771, Francis writes: “Godfrey, Tilman, and I 
returned last Monday from our grand tour.” This 
2th of August fell on a Tuesday, and “ last 
Monday” was the 19th, so that unless “last 
Monday” is to be read as Monday week, or yester- 
day week, Francis was still on his grand tour on 
the 13th, when the famous answer to Horne Tooke 
appeared. That Junius was in London on that 
day is proved by a private letter to Woodfall, 
praying him to make an erratum in the published 
Letter, not (as Mr. Ross and C. P. F. suppose) a 
correction in a proof. 

There is a letter from Francis to his wife, at 
Fulham, dated Friday, Oxford, in which he says: 
“This is only to say that I propose to have the 
happiness of seeing you on Sunday night.” But 
as the day of the month does not appear, we are 
left in doubt whether this letter was written on 
Friday, the 9th, or Friday, the 16th. A subsequent 
letter to Baggs, dated War Office, August 22, 1771, 
begins: “Dear Phil, I wrote to you last Tuesday 
the 20th) very fully by the common post.” The 
probabilities are that he wrote very fully imme- 
diately on returning from his tour. 

A. Haywarp. 


Pictures sy B. R. Haypon (4 §. xi. 76, 
158.)—I am inclined to doubt the genuineness of 
the work, “ Mutius Scevola before Porsenna,” 
attributed, by implication, at least, to my father 
by Mr. Rutter. I have often heard Mr. Haydon 
mention the productions, pictorial and literary, of 
his early life, having been his daily companion for 
many years, and I remember the execution of 
most of the pictures painted by him, from the 
“Eucles” (1826) to the “ Alfred” (1846). When 
I say that he never referred to such a work as this 
“Mutius Scevola” in my hearing, that I do not 
remember it as being one on which he was ever 
engaged, and that I never even heard its name 
until I read Mr. Rutiey’s communication, I trust 
that he will not consider me unduly sceptical if I 
ask him to produce the evidence which has induced 
him to assign the picture to my father. It is not 
unlikely that “ Mutius Scavola” may be the work 
of one of Mr. Haydon’s early pupils, who may have 
gone to Hooke’s Roman History, the source from 
which his master had obtained the subject of his 
own “Dentatus,” for fresh inspiration. I have 





seen chalk sketches and oil portraits by Chatfield 
which might easily have been mistaken, if no 
evidence but that of style had been accessible, for 
the works of my father. 

Frank Scorr Haypon. 
Merton, Surrey. 


“Christ raising the Widow’s Son” has been re- 
cently purchased by Mr. Bagot of County Galway. 
Some of Haydon’s sketches for “The Hero and 
his Horse ” were sold at Christie’s, Feb. 14. 

R. L. 


Sm Borie Rocne (4* §. ix. ; x.; passim.)— 
There can be little doubt that Sir Boyle Roche has 
“ blundered” into immortality. He will be men- 
tioned, and his word cited whenever “ Irish bulls” 
are referred to. And yet this is not his only 
merit. He was one of the Irish Members of Par- 
liament who voted for “the Union,” and did so 
for a consideration; and he has left upon record, 
and under his own hand, a description of himself 
and of the class to which he belonged, which is as 
great a curiosity as any one of his own absurd 
jokes. 

Here are the ipsissima verba of Sir Boyle Roche, 
addressed to Lieut.-Col. Littleholes, Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the year 1801. 
Sir Boyle was not only a “ Gentleman Usher at the 
Castle,” but also “a sinecurist in the Custom 
House,” and in his letter he describes his revenue 
sinecure, as well as his disappointment that “the 
job” for which he had bargained was not carried 
into effect :-— 

** London, Thayer Street, Manchester Square, 
May y* 12th, 1801. 

Dear Sir,—I was exceedingly surprised to be informed 
that Mr. Gerald Aylmer was put into the patent with me 
as Inspector of the River Kenmare, which has been a 
great disappointment to me, as Mr. W. A. Crosbie and I 
had come to an agreement about the exchange of our 
places, and he was certain that he had interest very con- 
venient for both, as he, who desires to live in England, 
would have been accommodated with a sinecure place, 
and I, who intend to be resident in Dublin, should be 
very happy in his situation of a Commissioner of Stamps. 

I have now been an officer in the Revenue for up- 
wards of twenty-five years, and am entitled by Revenue 
laws to retire upon my emoluments. My salary was 
three hundreds a-year, which I received quarterly. 

I had a deputy given me at sixty pounds a-year, 
which entirely excused me from all attendance. My deputy 
was obliged to share all captures with me, the value of 
which was at times considerable, all which I am willing 
to compromise for four hundred a-year upon the inci- 
dents of the Revenue ; and in doing this I shall be rather 
a loser than a gainer. 

If the Lord Lieutenant can do this before his depar- 
ture he would add to the obligations he has already con- 
ferred upon me. 

I request you, with your usual goodness to me, to lay 
this before his Excellency. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Ever affectionately yours, 
B. Rocne.” 


This letter will be found in Correspondence of 
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Charles, First Marquis of Cornwallis, edited, with 
notes, by Charles Ross, Esq., vol. iii, p. 363 
(London, 1859). 

In the same volume (iii. 40, 97) Sir Boyle Roche 
is twice referred to, first as to an account given of 
the conduct of the Irish Catholics, which it is sup- 
posed “was probably not very correct as it came 
from Sir Boyle Roche ;” and next, of having made a 
speech in favour of the Union, when he exclaimed 
that such was his intense love for England and 
Treland, that 
“* He would have the two sisters embrace like one brother /” 

Mr. Charles Ross, in his notes upon the pre- 
ceding letter, adds to it two “Irish bulls” attri- 
buted to Sir Boyle Roche ; one of these having 
been often cited, it is not necessary to repeat it ; 
but the other is, I think, too bad even for Sir 
Boyle to have concocted it :— 

“« Here, perhaps, Sir, the murderous Marshal Lowmen 
(Marseilles) would break in, cut us to mince-meat, and 
throw our bleeding heads on that table to stare us in the 

Sir Boyle Roche had a large salary as “a gentle- 
man usher.” His letter shows that he held other 
offices or sinecures ; and subsequent to this letter, 
we are told that 

“A pension of 300/. was conferred, May 22, 1801 
jointly on Sir Boyle and Lady Roche, who had also a 
separate pension of 200/.” 

Lord Cornwallis, in his endeavours to induce 
Irish Peers and Commoners to vote for his favourite 
measure—the Union—complained upon one occa- 
sion, December 28, 1799 :— 

“It is a sad thing to be forced to manage knaves, but 
it is ten times worse to deal with fools. Between the one 
and the other, I entertain every day more doubt of our 
success in this great question of the Union.” (iii. 153.) 

Notwithstanding all the absurdities attributed 
to Sir Boyle Roche, few will be disposed to class 
him amongst “ the fools” who voted for the anni- 
hilation of the Irish Parliament. 

Wa. B. MacCase. 

Scart House, near Waterford. 


Unorriciat Tittes (4 §. xi. 17, 157.)—The 
Knights of Glin and of Kerry are understood to 
have been so created by the chief of their house, 
the Earl of Desmond, then possessed of Palatine 
rights; and from a very od period these titles 
have (as usual with most Anglo-Norman titles in 
Ireland) been uniformly allowed to the heirs male. 
But the chieftainship of the Celtic clans, and of 
families, like the Burkes, who adopted Irish cus- 
toms, went by Tanistry, which seldom took notice 
of the strict line of male descent. Gentlemen of 
Celtic descent, and who are, no doubt, according 
to Anglo-Norman ideas,. the heads of ancient 
houses, now claim to hold, merely by descent, a 
different position, that of chief of the clan, of which 
the prefix “The” is the sign, but which was not 
hereditary but elective. Gort. 





I know a case in which the title of “ Master” 
was usually accorded to a gentleman not the eldest 
son of a viscount or baron. One of the late Earls 
of Seafield was long secluded from society, the 
family being represented by his next brother, 
The eldest son of this latter gentleman was always 
called the “ Master of Grant” previous to the 
devolvement of the Earldom on his father, 

It should be stated that the family name is 
Grant of Grant, Baronet, and that the inheritance 
of the higher title came through a female from the 
Ogilvies. C. A. W. 


“Hompary Cirinker” (4S. x. 520; xi. 42.)— 
The personage alluded to—the very interesting 
account of whom in Matthew Bramble’s letter is 
well worthy of reference (Humphry Clinker, vol. ii) 
—is indicated by his full name by the traveller, 
Brydone, in the passage given at the last reference, 
The gentleman thus spoken of was, as will be 
gathered from Humphry Clinker, a friend of Vol- 
taire. Among the dramatic works of that author 
will be found, Saul, Drame, traduit de ? Anglais de 
M. Hut, 1763. In the “Avis” prefixed to this 
piece, we read :— 

““M. Huet, Membre du Parlement d’Angleterre, était 
petit-neveu de M. Huet, évéque d’Avranches. Les Anglais, 
au lieu de Huet avec un ¢ ouvert, prononcent Hut. Ce fut 
lui qui, en 1728, composa le petit livre trés-curieux: The 
Man after the Heart of God (1'Homme selon le cceur de 
Dieu). Indigné d’avoir entendu un prédicateur comparér 
& David le roi George II., qui n’avait ni assassiné per- 
sonne, ni fait briler ses prisonniers frangais dans des 
fours a brique, il fit une justice éclatante de ce roitelet 
juif.” 

Of the curious volume referred to, I possess the 
edition of 1766, and Carlile’s reprint of this, 1820, 
8vo. The first edition I thought bore the date 
1761, which is probable, as the “ Letter to the Rev. 
Dr. S. Chandler, from the Writer of the History of 
the Man after God’s own Heart,” is dated March, 
12th, 1762. Both of these works I am inclined to 
still attribute to the well known Peter Annet, and 
am puzzled by the confident assertion of Voltaire, 
both as to the date and the authorship of the book. 
This is, however, a question which I have mooted 
before, but without eliciting the opinions of others. 
See “N. & Q.” 1" S. xi. 456; xii. 204. 

Witiiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


Eriraru at Sonntnc, Bers (4 S. x. 352, 
416, 508; xi. 105.)—I have already pointed out 
the epitaph on Gray in the Ballad Society’s new 
volume, and I am glad to be able now to make an 
additional note on this subject. In Tottle’s Mis- 
cellany, 1557 (Arber’s repr. of first edition, p. 211), 
among those of “uncertain authors” is a piece 
entitled, “ An Epitaphe written by W. G., to be set 
vpon his owne graue,” * which I quote lite ratim:— 

* “Made by W. G. lying on his deathbed, to be set 
vpon his owne tombe ” (second edition, 1557). 
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“Lo here lieth G. vnder the grounde, 

Emong the greedy wormes : 

Which in his lifetime neuer founde, 
But strife and sturdy stormes. 

And namely through a wicked wife, 
As to the worlde apperes : 

She was the shortnyng of his life 
By many daies and yeres. 

He might have liued long god wot, 
His yeres they were but yong: 

Of wicked wiues this is the lot, 
To kill with spitefull tong. 

Whose memory shall still remaine, 
In writyng here with me: 

That men may know whom she hath slaine, 
And say this same is she.” 

These lines are interesting for several reasons. 
They are the same as the opening lines of the 
Ballad Society “ Epitaph,” of which the concluding 
verses are on the tomb at Sonning. They thus 
serve to identify their author and subject with the 
“William Gray” of the Sloane MS. ; and (in the 
absence of further information from Sonning) we 
may now assume that this is the person com- 
memorated on the tomb. They enable us also to 
identify one of Tottle’s “uncertain ” authors, and 
possibly there may be found in the same list other 
pieces by the same writer.t 

In the Miscellany there immediately follows the 
above “ An Aunswere,” the quality of which may 
be seen from the first verse :— 

“Tf that thy wicked wife had spon the thred, 
And were the weauer of thy wo: 
Then art thou double happy to be dead, 

As happily dispatched so.” 
I need not quote more : it is not like the work of 
the same hand, and, thanks to Mr. Arber, every 
one can read it in the admirable reprint. 

NV. F. (2.) 

“Hupipras” (4° §, x, 431; xi. 103.)—In the 
edition of 1716, “in three parts,” the stocks and 
whipping-post are twice represented, in both cases 
without letters on the top of the post. Are the 
illustrations to the edition of 1716 by Hogarth ? 
From what has been said, I think they are the 
same as those in the 1726 edition, excepting the 
letters. Tuos. RatcuirFe. 


THE LATE JupcE Mave (4 §, xi. 32, 82.)— 
W. F. P. says that Justice Maule was, in fact, 
knighted, but “that the usual fees for a knight- 
hood were never paid”; hence the absence of any 
official record of the knighthood. If this is stated 
as a fact within the knowledge of the writer, of 
course there is nothing more to be said about it. 


+ There is one, ““G. by name,” mentioned at p. 203. 
I much doubt that Tottle was ignorant of who the person 
was whom he indicated by “W. G.” Most likely he 
knew all about him, and had before him the whole 
epitaph, which Mr. Furnivall has printed; but it would 
not have been safe in 1557 to publish the denunciations 
of the pardons, mass, &c., of “ popesnes,” with which 
Gray lengthens out his dying groans, 











Otherwise it may be remarked that, though it 
would be characteristic of all one knows of Maule 
that he should refuse what he might consider a 
very unnecessary honour, it would not be so that 
he should accept the honour, and then refuse to pay 


for it. That would have been shabby; and shab- 
biness was certainly no part of his character. 
Moreover, though the non-payment of the fees 
might, on W. F. P.’s statement, account for the 
fact that the honour would not be officially recorded, 
it would not account for the description under 
his shield in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 

On another point I ought not, perhaps, to put 
my recollection in opposition to that of An INNER 
TEMPLAR, who had a rather familiar circuit ac- 
quaintance with him; but mine with reference to 
the anecdote told by An Inner TEMPLAR is this:— 

One morning, in what was called the Robing 
Room at Westminster Hall, but which was, in 
fact, a lounging room supplied with newspapers, 
and where luncheons, &c., were to be had, Maule 
was eating a beef-steak, with a pot of porter before 
him ; some barrister said to him, “ Why, Maule, 
I thought you were going to argue that great 
(say) insurance case in the Exchequer to-day” (it 
could not have been the Common Pleas, because 
Maule was not a serjeant, and for that reason he 
could not have spoken of the judges as “ brothers”). 
And Maule answered and said, “ Yes, I am trying 
to bring my mind to a level with that of the 
judges.” This would have been an impromptu; 
the other might have been prepared. 

There was also a story that when Maule was on 
the Exchequer Bench, a barrister of the name of 
Humphreys (I am not quite sure of the spelling), 
who was noted for saying the most audacious 
things, once quoted Maule’s mot, in his own pre- 
sence, though without mentioning names; but as 
the story was well known, Maule was excessively 
vexed at it, for he was “ every inch” a gentleman. 

I wonder whether your readers care for West- 
minster Hall and Northern Circuit anecdotes. 

CCC.X.L 

Queen ExEanor’s Crosszs (4 §. xi. 77, 142.) 
—To Mr. StepPHeEns’s list may be added a series of 
four interesting articles on “ Queen Eleanore and 
her Memorial Crosses,” by John Egglington Bailey, 
which appeared in the Owens College Magazine, 


from February to May, 1870. CHARLES. 


Battie or Towron (4™ §. xi. 76, 142.)—Some 
sixty years ago, a favourite rose was much grown in 
the Midland Counties, that bore the name of “ York 
and Lancaster,” the petals of which were distinct 
red and white. The legend of this rose was, that 
it became party-coloured on the union of the two 
Houses of York and Lancaster. Most probably 
this rose had an existence before that time, and 
was selected as an emblem of the happy termina- 
tion of the “ Wars of the Roses.” 
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“The fatal colours of the striving Houses,” 
which did 
“Unite the White Rose with the Red.” 
If this prove to be the Rose on Towton Field, 


most likely it was planted there in memoriam. 
A. D. H. 





















































Beckenham. 


Tysurn (4 §. xi. 98, 140, 164) was doubtless 
originally Ey-burn. It was also called A ye-brook, 
or Eye-brook. The first part of the name is said 
to be preserved in the neighbouring Hay Hill; and 
may be compared with the river Y at Amsterdam, 
and the Wye and Wey in England. The vocables 
ey, eye, aye, wey, wye, are derived from the British 
ut, au, aw, av; Welsh, gwy (A.S., ed, ig; Plat., 
aue; Dan., aa; Is., d, aa; Gothic, awa; Sp. 
agua), corrupted down from aqua. 

R. 8. CHARNOcK. 

Gray's Inn. 


PARALLEL Passaces (4 S. x., passim.)— 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

Has it ever been observed that the following 
passage in Montaigne’s Essays (i. c. 24) has a great 
resemblance to the above quotation from Pope, 
On Criticism (Part IT. 1, 215) 1— 

“Or il ne fault pas attacher le scavoir a l’Ame, il l'y 
fault incorporer: il ne l’en fault pas arrouser, il l'en 
fault teindre; et s’il ne la change et meliore son estat 
imparfaict, certainement il vault beaucoup mieulx le 
laisser la: c’est un dangereux glaive, et qui empesche et 
offense son maistre s’il est en main faible et qui n'en 
scache l'usage.” 

“ Now, learning is not to be tacked to the mind, but 
we must fuse and blend them together, not merely giving 
the mind a slight tincture, but a thorough and perfect 
dye. And if we perceive no evident change and improve- 
ment, it would be better to leave it alone; learning is a 
dangerous weapon, and apt to wound its master, if it be 
wielded by a feeble hand and by one not well acquainted 
with its use." 

C. T. RaMaceE. 


STRETHILL Famity (4 §. xi. 14, 63.)—Pro- 
bably this family is identical with that of Strettle, 
who for many years flourished, and, for aught I 
know, may still flourish, as thriving members of 
the Society of Friends in Ireland. Several yea 


the then Registrar of Monthly Meetings in Dub- 
lin, I was enabled to copy from their admirably 
kept registers a very full account of this family. 
I had intended making a copy of my notes, but, 
unfortunately, merely copied a small portion in 
which I was interested, and gave my notes to a 
now deceased friend. I now send some few par- 
ticulars which may interest A. B. 

Abel, youngest son of Hugh Strettle, of Salter- 
bury, Cheshire, by his wife, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Francis Hume, Knt., born about 1660, went to 
Ireland about 1677, and became a merchant in 


ago, through the kindness of Mr. Henry Russeii, | 








Dublin. He had joined the Society of Friends, 
He married, first, on 12th Feb., 1690, Lydis 
Claridge, and by her, who died 11 3rd, 1711 q 
do not know whether 3rd month, old style, ip 
Friends’ phraseology, meant May or June), had 
six children, of whom the second son, Abel, of 
Ballitore, co. Kildare, left an only surviving child 
and heir, Susanna Strettle, who married, in 1746, 
John Bayley, Esq., of Gouran, co. Kilkenny, By 
his second wife Abel, the elder, had no issue. 
Thomas Strettle, of Salterbury, an elder brother 
(I think) of Abel, settled in Cork, and married 
Sarah, daughter of Robert Westby, Esq., and, 
with other children, had a third daughter, Dorothy, 
born in 1684, who married Gabriel Clarke, of 
Youghal, co. Cork, merchant (who was born in 
1673, and died 9th March, 1739), son of Bar. 
tholomew Clarke, of Grange, co. Antrim, of the 
family of Hardingstone, co. Northampton. [ 
should like to know who was the wife of that Bar- 
tholomew Clarke. Y. S. M. 


“Morner Suipron’s Propnecy” (4" §, x 
450, 502; xi. 60.)—In a penny book, published by 
John Johnson, Boar-lane, Leeds, it is stated 
Mother Shipton died in the year 1561, aged 
seventy-three years, so that her natal year would 
be 1488, and yet these lines are stated to have been 
first published in 1448! 

It is recorded the old lady died near Clifton, a 
mile from York, and a stone was placed to her 
memory on which was this epitaph — 

* Here lies she that never ly'd ; 
Whose skill so often has been try’d. 
Her prophecies shall still survive, 
And ever keep her name alire.” 
WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Hull. 

[Mother Shipton’s personal biography is given in The 
Strange and Wonderful History of Mother Shapton, mn 
the reprint of her Prophecies, by Mr. Edward Pearson, 
of St. Martin’s Court, London, 1870. Consult alo 
“N.& Q.,” 1" S. v. 419; 2™' S. xi. 33. 96; 3° 8. ix. 199, 
229; 4 S. i. 139, 491; ii. 83, 117, 235; iii. 405, 609; 
iv. 213; v. 353, 475; vii. 25; x. 450, 502; xi. 60.] 








tep SHaw is (4 §, x. 331, 397.)—Permit me 
to add to my former communication on this sub- 
ject, that two of the individuals from whom I 
obtained the detail, added the name of some female 
elative as being “one of those who walked.” 
And each of these informants was of a different 
locality and family. An article on the subject of 
this French landing, in the little volume entitled 
Tales and Traditions of Tenby, says:— 

“On the morning of the 25th (Feb. 1797) the hills 
surrounding the Goodwick Sands were crowded with 
spectators, the women in their scarlet cloaks and round 
hats appearing like so many soldiers.” : 

S. M. 5. 

CROMWELL AND THE CaTHepRALs (4" 5. % 
221, 296, 336, 402.)—The following extract from 
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A Perfect Diurnall of the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, of Sep. 12, 1642, reveals the author of the 
Cathedral desecrations at Canterbury :— 

“This day (Thursday, Sep. 8) was reported to the 
House that the troopers under command of Captain 
Cockham, have committed many outrages in the Cathe- 
drall Church of Canterbury, defacing many pictures of 
Christ, and pulling in peeces the service-book, surplices, 

ulling down the railes about the communion-table, and 

reaking the organs, and the like ; desiring that some 
order may be made that such disorders in other churches 
may not be attempted; which the House took into con- 
sideration.” 

Wituiam Rayner. 


Joun Buiaxiston (4 §. x. 329, 398, 479; xi. 
27..—The double dealing of Parliament in the 
days referred to was a standing jest. As for the 
particular case of John Blakiston (or Blackston), if 


* Tcan meet with anything about it I will insert it 


in a communication. E. C. 

Tennrson’s “GaretH AnD Lyyetre” (45. 
x. 452, 524; xi. 44.)—See the Lapidarium Septen- 
trionale, by the Rev. J. C. Bruce, LL.D. (now in 
course of publication by the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne), part iil. p. 234, where 
will be found a full list of authorities, and a very 
good drawing. 

To a north countryman, the laureate’s reference 
to the written rock of Gelt is not obscure. 

R. R. Dees. 
Wallsend. 


“Hoty or Horry Lane” (4° §. xi. 36, 103.) 
—There is a Holy or Holly Hill at Felling, near 
Gateshead, Durham. .There was also a Holy- 
well, which I believe still exists, at Jesmond 
Jesus Mount), one mile north of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, famous in medieval times for its reputed 
sanctity, as Pilgrim Street in that ancient town 
bears witness, then known as “ Monkchester.” 
But we have Holy Hills and Holy Wells perhaps 
in every county in England and Wales; there are 
such in Worcestershire, but now only known to 
persons residing in the immediate locality. 

J. B. P. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


STERNE (4 §, xi. 155.)—The remark occurs in 
Tristram Shandy, vol. i. chap. xix. p. 23, Rout- 
ledge’s edition. The sentence is this :— 

“And how many are there, who might have done 
exceeding well in the world, had not their characters 
and spirits been totally depressed and Nicodemus’d into 
nothing.” 

Frep. Rvwe. 

Ashford, Kent. 

PuRcELL, THE Composer (4* §, ix. 443.)—The 
extract from the Daily Courant, bearing reference 
to Edward Purcell’s application for the situation of 
organist of St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, may be 
supplemented by a MS. note of Sir John Hawkins, 








written in his own copy of The History of Music, 
now in the British Museum :— 

“The occasion of his [Daniel Purcell’s] coming to 
London was as follows: Dr. Sacheverell, who had been 
a friend of his brother Henry, having been presented to 
the Living of St. Andrew, Holborn, found an organ in the 
church, of Harris's building, which having never been 
paid for, had from the time of its erection in 1699 been 
shut up. The Doctor upon his coming to the Living, by 
a collection from the parishioners, raised money to pay 
for it, but his title to the place of organist was litigious, 
the right of election being in question between the 
Rector, the Vestry, and the parish at large ; nevertheless, 
he invited Daniel Purcell to London, and he accepted it; 
but in February, 1717, the Vestry which in that parish is 
a select one, thought proper to elect Mr. Maurice Greene, 
in preference to Purcell, who submitted to stand as a 
candidate. In the year following, Greene was made 
organist of St, Paul’s, and Daniel Purcell being then 
dead, his nephew Edward was a candidate for the place, 
but it was conferred on Mr. John Isum, who died in 
June 1726.” 

Although Edward Purcell did not succeed in 
obtaining the appointment he desired, he was 
elected shortly afterwards to a similar post at 
St. Clement’s, Eastcheap ; and upon the death of 
his former opponent, John Isum, he was appointed 
his successor as organist of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, July 20, 1726. He died in 1740, leaving 
a son, Henry, who was organist of St. Edmund the 
King, and afterwards of St. John’s, Hackney. 

Epwarp F,. Rmeavtr. 


Ancient Maps oF THE Wortp (4 §. x. 519; 
xi. 60.)—There is a very curious and interesting 
early map of the World on vellum, amongst the 
treasures in the Heralds College. R. H. W. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Primary History of Britain for Elementary Schools. 
Edited by W. Smith, D.C.L. (Murray.) 

Tue double aim of this book is stated to be,—first, to 
give a history of Britain after such new authorities as 
may save students from the trouble which beset their 
fathers, of unlearning what they had once learned; and 
next, to give a narrative of events rather than a summary 
of facts and dates. In a volume of about 350 pages the 
history of Britain is condensed, from the very earliest 
period down to the Thanksgiving Day for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales. Such work reminds one of the 
sonnet carved on a cherry-stone, or of the [liad which 
was so minutely written that it found ample room and 
verge enough within a walnut-shell, for casket. 


Bibliographia Catholica Americana. A List of Books 
written by Catholic Authors, and published in the 
United States. By the Rev. Joseph M. Pinotti. Part I. 
From 1784 to 1820, inclusive. (New York: The 
Catholic Publication House.) 
very useful record. We are glad to hear that the 

compiler proposes to bring it down to 1873. It contains 

not only a list of works, but notices of many of the 
writers. In a cheery Preface, Mr. Pinotti expresses his 


gratitude at having had such a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism in his feet that it confined him to his library for 
As his head was clear while his feet were 


months. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(4 S. XI. Man. & 





“a-blaze,” he worked on to excellent purpose. He ac- 
knowledges much help from scholars of all denominations, 
and states that only one friend grew weary, and bade Mr. 
Pinotti “bother him no more !’ 


Decimi Junii Juvenalis Satire XIIT. Thirteen Satires 
of Juvenal, with Notes and Introduction. By G. A 
Simcox. (Rivingtons.) 

“Sxounp edition, revised and enlarged,” is the satis- 

factory epigraph on the title-page of this contribution to 

the series entitled Catena Classicorum, of which the general 
editors are the Revs. Arthur Holmes and Charles Bigg. 

We need not speak of the merits of this well edited and 

carefully printed work. On opening it casually we came 

n the following lines, which are quite as illustrative 
of professors of religion now as they were of old :— 
—— Numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, quum solos credat habendos 
Esse Deos, quos ipse colit.” 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose namesand addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

Testamenta XII. Parriancuarcm. Latin Version, Paris, 1549; 
French Version, Paris, 1713; German and Danish Versions, any 
editions. 

Wanted by Rev. R. Sinker, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
—_—_ ——— 

Movnrt Enat Levettep. By Elk. Wales, M.A. 

War or Exxon, York, 1654,8vo, By E. W 

Onprvation Sen. or Rev. W. Tuanenr, or Newcastye. 
Johnson, St. Paul’s Church Yard, Loudon, 1782 

Wanted by Simeon Rayner, Pudsey, Leeds. 


London, 1659, 8vo. 


Pub. by 


Berav’s Essex Pepicrees. 


Wanted by G. J. Armitage, Esq., F.S.A., Clifton, Brighouse. 





PMotices tao Correspondents. 

G. Stepuens.— The lines run thus : 
* As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
They are from Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 

IrmyERANT.— The term “ John Audley” referred to no 
person. When Richardson, the great theatrical showman, 
at fairs, thought his actors had played long enough, and 
saw fresh audiences ready to rush up the steps, he used to 
put his head between the canvas and call out, “ Is John 
Audley, here?” At which the curtain soon fell, and the 
strollers began to a new crowd of hearers. To John 
Audley a play, still means, in theatrical slang, to cut it 
down. 


W. Mri1.— 
“« _- But, Lord preserve us all ! 
We, by God’s grace, may sit by Satan's side, 
Aye, in the self-same settle, yet the while 
Be ne’er one whit the worse.’ 
Our Correspondent will find that the above lines are in 
Miss Baillie’s Phantom. 
CCC.X.1.—The anecdotes will be very acceptable, if 
they have not already appeared in print. 
W. G. (Durham).— There is a dictionary by J. Bosworth, 
8vo. 12s., published by J. R. Smith. 
R. H. W.—The earliest Buckinghamshire Directory in 
the British Museum Catalogue, is that of 1847. 





E. Tew.—“ Caleluith” has been discussed in “N, 
2-4 8. viii. 205 ; ix. 182, 189; 3°* 8. ix. 295, 381, 
522; x. 19. 

James Ricnarpson (Glasgow). — Some i 
papers on the once popular song “ Robin Adair* 
peared in “N. & Q.,” 3™ S. iv. 130; v. 404, 443, 

35, 176, 254. 

R. H. BLRASDALE will s articles on 
Towers” in ““N. ..” 24 8, ii. 388, 456, 478; tii, 
74, 136, 175, 199, 257, 417; ix. 344: x. 59. 

8. Sait (Ulverston).—The author of Letters to 
Majesty King George the Fourth. By Captain 
London, Sherwood & Co., 1827 was Roger O’ Connor, 

W. P. 8. (S., near Nottingham).— Your proposed 
tribution will be very welcome. 

F. J. V.—IJn our next number. 


a 


Mr. E. T. HamBuin sends us a mnemonical table 
monarchs of England, ey ee “ because 
the a ~~ Ty between Feinagle’s system (4* 
xi. Mar. 1, 1873) and mine. Feinagies M 
Technica was unknown to me before your co 


called attention to the work.” : 
2 


Jonn W. would do well to refer his ehquiry 
Secretary to the Society for the Promotion of Chrai 
Knowledge. 

J. H. D. (Lausanne).— We have not received any 
tributions from the gentleman at Worcester. 

G. G. (Coldstream).— We should recommend you ® 
advertise the book. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor ’’— Advertisements and Business Letters to 
Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, St 
London, W.C. 








SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition, with Maps and Plans, 3 vols. 8vo. 318. 6&. 


HISTORY of the ANCIENT WORLD 
4 the EARLIEST RECORDS to the yal L of the WE 
EMPIRE, a.p. 45. By PHILIP SMITH, BA., one of the 
tributors to the “ Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiq 
Biography, and Googengm y,” * The Student’s Manuals of Oldanai 
Testament History, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


HE POETICAL WORKS of SIR W. 
ANDER, EarLof ateting. os =1008, 3 vols. 8vo. only 380 © 
pened to Subscribers at for 
ALLAN RAMSAY'S GENTLE. SHEPHERD, demy 4to. 
Portrait, and 12 ———_ Illustrations by Allan, from the B 
engraved by the Artist, for 
POEMS and SONGS rs SIR ALEXANDER BOswe LL, 
AUCHENLECK, with Life, and a List of the Rare Books 
“The Auchenleck Press,” published at Sa., for 3s. 6d. 
HELENORE; or, the Fortunate Shepherdess, by Alseta & 
1698—1784, 8vo. 5a., for 38. 6d. ; 4to. 128., for 88.6d, The standard 
Dialects of Aberdeen, Forfar, ‘and Kincardine. 
“ The best collection of Scottish proverbs in existence.”"—Daily 
P The puew ERBS of SCOTLAND includes all previous 
cap. 8vo 
All the dows sent, carriage paid, on receipt of price. 
JOHN ROSS & Co., 63, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


ENTLEMEN’S PORPOISE HIDE BOS 
Very Soft and very Strong. Elastic Sides, or to Lace, 3% 
THOMAS D, MARSHALL, 192, Oxford Street, W- 
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